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The purpose with respect to the design of this document was to develop 
a product which might have a multifaceted orientation. It is hoped that 
some of the needs of researchers in multicultural education might be better 
defined by this effort, whereby starting points for future refinements can 
be identified and pursued down avenues of similar and more structured inquiry. 
A second set of concerns which hopefully/the results of this Project address 
deals with the needs of school-based professionals who are implementing de- 
segregation/integration projects or who are contemplating the development of 
suclv a program. It is hoped that many of the concerns that have been topics 
and issues of discussion will h3ve acquired some degree of clarity as a re- 
sult of the findings of this evaluation. In addition, to facilitate policy 
and decision making at the school and system level, infprmation and/or data 
obtained by way of rating scales, inventories, questionnaires and needs assess- 
ment 'instruments are included. 

A third set of concerns focuses on the sharing of positive results that 
can^occur as a result of desegregation/integration and the development of a 
multitultural curriculum in schools. Since the initiation of these acti- 
vities impact and interface v/ith all areas of the educational process, the 
need to shed light on roles, functions, and payoffs appears to be imporcant 
if integration and multicultural curriculum development are to succeed as 
the most positive way of educating our youth. 

The organization, format, and flow of this Report is fairly conventional 
with attempts and concerted efforts to develop an approach that appears as 
non-technical as possible. In the section labeled "Project Description and 
Backdrop", the history, design, and objectives of the desegregation/integration 
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project have been discussed. The section entitled "Evaluation of Project 
Goals and Mission" deals with the data collected with respect to the per- 
ceived achievement v of School Desegregation Project objectives as obtained 
by way of a locally developed anct validated instrument. The section dubbed 
"Student School -Related Behaviors and Attitudes" discusses student reac- 
tion to an integration program as viewed through school related behavior and 
attitudes. Also discussed in this section are student involvement in extra- 
curricular activities and school/parent cdmmunications related to integration. 
Tne section labeled "Student School Desegregation Attitudes and Concerns" 
displays the result in table format and provides a discussion of 'findings rela- 
tive to students' feelings about the desegregation of the junior high schools. 
The section designated "Teacher ^Evaluation of Inservice Activities" examines 4 
the effectiveness of school system-wide inservice programs as perceived by 
participants. The section identified "Cultural Pluralistic and Multicultural 
Readiness" presents the results of a multicultural needs assessment and infor- 
mation relative to the identification of multicultural classroom resources in 
the junior high schools. The section with the descriptor "Reaction from an 
External Perspective" presents a more balanced view of the integration process 
in the junior high schools. And finally, the section labeled "Conclusions 
-and Recommendations" lay's out conclusions based on the limitations and find- 
ings of the evaluation, and recommends areas for future planning and con- 
sideration. 
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^ PROJECT DESCRIPTION ANV BACKDROP . 

As of the 1980-81 school year/ the Board* of Trustees implemented a 
"Non-Required Plan to Prevent and/5r» Reduce Racial Isolation 'and Provide* 
Greater Racial Integration 11 for the school district's four. junior high 
schools. Dtrfing the initial year a the plan reduced Pierte Moran* Junior High 
School's minority enrollment from 48^.percent to 15 percent, Brookdale 
Junior High School's minority enrollment increased from 1.3 percent to 
16 percent, North Side Junior High ^School 1 s increased from 3 percent to 
llV^ercent and West Side Junior High School 's^increased from 5:9 percent 
to 14 percent. The junior high school reorganization plan immediately 
affected 845 student assignments. The plan basically involved creating 
"four new attendance districts for the junior .high schools. 

During the past five years, action taken by the^oard -of Trustees of 7 
the Elkhart Community Schools has demonstrated an awareness and commitments 
tQ plan for and effectively implement a non-required school .desegregation 
plan. During the period Julfy-1975 through May, 1976* a 36^ member Task 
Force developed a rationale for implementing a greater integration program/ 
The need for multicultural curriculum, inservice programs, supplemental 
guidance anJ counseling services, alternative educational placement (in- 
'school suspension) and extracurricular bus transportation was identified. 
There was also a provision for compensatory services for children disen- 
franchised from receiving Title I services as a« result of the integration 

plan. | / • ' ' 

X^, v The objectives for the School Desegregation Project were as follows: 

• Ter^cpvide supplementary materials that* emphasize ethnic 
( pluralism in the United States from hfstorical, sociolo- 

gical and cultural perspectives for infusion into the 
. language arts, social stnJies and other selected curri- 
cular areas, »• * 
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• To design and/or implement in schools procedures and 
practices that encourage positive curricalar related 
mtilti-" Mltirrn 1 4 interactions and understandings among 
stur Lt~*Ll.-:?+ and other staff members. 

• *To piwiiie a belting in which teachers can maintain 
positive instructional climates which accept, encourage, 
and respect cultural diversity. 

• To develop positive classroom climates and positive 
inter-personal relations among students, staff, and 
parents. 

#. To help teachers clarify and analyze their feelings, 
• attitudes and perceptions toward their own ipd other 
cultural, religious and ethnic groups. % N 

• To improve the behavior, attendance records, and aca- 
demic progress -of selected students whose records in 
these areas fall below the school norms or expected 
levels,, " - # * - 



Publik 



Relations and Disseminatioh 



The Community Advisory Committee was formed with great care so as to 
have the broadest possible representation and at the same time meet the 
requirements for advisory committees for federally-funded school desegrega- 
tion .projects. The general responsibility of the Community Advisory Com- 
mittee was to provide advice and counsel relative to the operation and 
direction of the Project. The Advisory Committee also assumed the general 

' 9 ' 

role of suggesting policy relative to proposed Project 1 ? goals, program an* 

2 ore ventures along with suggesting courses of action necessary for sue- 
, sful Project implementation. In addition, the Community Advisory Com- 
mittee was to serve as a dissemination vehicle. 

Relevant development outcomes could not be assumed to automatically 
find thei . way into content -oriented classrooms, let alone widespread 
effective interpretation, application amfc utilization. Communication and 
dissemination was an integral pa.rt of all Project operations. The follow- 
ing audiences were addressed concerning the Project's activities: 
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1. Professional staffs of participating public and JHon- 
public schools * 

2. Boards of School Trustees ^Other School Systems) 

3. Education Departments ofjndiana University at South 
Bend, Ball State University, Goshen College and Notre 
Dame University 

4. School patrons $md "informal power bases 11 * 

5. Recognized local professional education associations 

6. State Department of Public Instruction ^ 

. 7. PTAs and/ or appropriate p&rent groups ^ , 

8. State facilitators and *disseihination agencies 

9. Professional regional conferences 

Also, a variety of techniques were uti^zed in supplying information to 
the aforementioned audiences. 



An Advisory Committee to thef Project, representing a ^road^cros^ sec- 
tion of community interest, was utilized. In addition to providing the 
project with a wide base of input from various sectors of thi community, 
the Advisory Committee also helped to facilitate the effective dis§pmina- 
tion of w the Project's activities to many facets of the local community. 
The dissemination activities have been listed "(APPENDIX A - "Evidence of / 
Public Relations and Dissemination Activities 11 ). A review of these acti- 
vities reveals the variety of audiences reached and modes of dissemination 
utilized. 

Evaluation Design and Proposed Methodologies 
During October, 1980, the Project Director and the Community Advisory 
Committee met to establish priorities and decide on what critical dimension^ 

needed evaluating (APPENDIX B - "Initial Evaluation Design for Project 1 '), 

i 

The areas whiph were identified for assessment purposes were: (1) the fulfill- 
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ment of project goals, CZ) student referrals and suspensions, 5) student in- 
volvement in extracurricular activities, (4) parent contacts and related 
matters, (5) school climate, (6) student attitudes toward sdhool desegrega- 
tion, (7) student self-concept, (8) student acceptance of withers; (9) tea- 
cher inservice preparation, (10) multicultural readiness^/(ll) effectiveness of 
project staff, and (12) future directions for the Project. 

the" overall approach to the evaluation 'was eclectic in nature. Included . 
in this design was a combination of elements borrowed from the professionally 
recognised and widely heralded Stuff lebeam's "CIPP Model 1 ' (Stufflebearc, 1971), 
Staked "Responsive Model" (Stake, 1967), and Guba's "Naturalistic Inquiry 
Model" (Guba, 1978). The primary objective for this evaluation effort was tp 
build-in a formal evaluation component which cut across identified important 
dimensions. The plan called for both internal evaluation activities which 
were the basic responsibilities of the Elkhart Community Schools School 
* Desegregation Project Staff; and external evaluation activities which were 
conducted by an evaluation technical assistance team made up of Professional 
Associates of Resource Development Labs, Educational Consultants and consul- 
tants from the State of Indiana Department of Public Instruction. 
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^ EVALUATION Of PROJECT GOALS AW MISSION 



The data collected with respect to the perceived achievement of the 
School Desegregation Project objectives were obtained by way of a locally 
developed and validated instrument (APPENDIX C - "School Desegregation 
Project Objectives Achievement Rating Scale"). This rating scale was sent 
to 185 inservice teachers ({40 returned or 76% response), 8 building ad- 
ministrators (6 returned or 75% response), and 11 labeled as "significant 
other" (11 returned pr 100% response). The School Vuzgitgatlon VKOjtct, 
Objzctivu Achitvwtovt Rating Scott was composed of 8 Likert-type (one to 
five rating) items which focused on the four program objectives: "In- 
School Counseling Service", "Supplementary Materials Identification", 
"Inservice Preparation Sessions", and Multicultural Procedures and Prac- 
tices,". The respondents /ere to assess both the quality and quantity as- 
pects of a given objective's fulfillment on a 1 (most negative) to 5 
(most positive) sc^^^Three other measures were created by adding the 
responses to individual items; the^e-J*§r^'Objectives Quantity Achievement 
Dimension: (sum of quantity- oriented items,"^Jb7RQtives Quality Achieve- 
mcfnt Dimension" (sum of quality-oriented items,), and "Objectives Fulfillment 
Index" (sum of the "Objectives Quantity Achievement Dimension" and^ths 
"Objectives Quality Achievement Dimension"). 

In addition, demographic data were requested from the respondents. They 
identified themselves in terms of seven areas of background information; 
years of teaching experience (YEXP)., sex (SEX), educational background (EB), 
school system role (SYS), chronological age (AGE), ethnic origin (RACE), 
and year and semester (TINE). M^an rating scores (TABLE 1) have been cal- 
culated for the responses of the inservice teachers, administrators, and 
"all educators". A higher mean response score on any of the 8 items or 



the 3 global dimensions reflects a greater degree of objective achievement. 
Significant differences (p<.05) were also sought within each group among 
the subsets of the demographic dimensions. Since the distributions of res- 
ponses for the three groups were assumed not to be normal, the nonparametric 
Mann-Whitney U-test (M-W) or the Kruskar-*Wallis One Way Analysis of Variance 

by Ranks (K-W) were employed to test for significant differences. 

> 

General Reactions from Concerned Stakeholders 
The data in TABLE 1 revealed that the objective related to the inservice 
preparation of teachers was discerned as being achievQd to the greatest 
extent both in terms of quality and quantity by each of the groups. The 
objective which exhibited the^ least degree of fulfillment was associated 
with the identification of supplementary multicultural materials with res- 

4 

pect to both quantity and quality across the three groups of respondents. 
When considering the quantity of thp activities for objectives-achievement , 
administrators (M=15.2) viewed a greater amount of opportunities for achiev- 
ing objectives than did the inservice teachers (M=12.4). In view of the 
quality of the activities for objectives-fulfillment administrators, again, 
Hscerned a higher quality (M=15.5) of the opportunities necessary for 
v~jective-achievement than did the inservice teachers (M=10.9) In terms 
of the overall achievement, administrators (M=30.7) deemed greater achieve- 
ment of the objectives (77% level) when compared to the inservice teachers \ 
(M=>23.4) who deemed fulfillment at a 59% level. The overall quantity fac- 
tor preached a 63% level and the counterpart quality factoi was represented 
by a 56% level. All in all, when taking all factors into account, a 60% 
achievement level was perceived for all of the program objectives. 

Perhaps the reason for the lower rating relative to the degree of ful- 
fillment associated wi*n the identification of supplementary multicultural 

14 
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TABLE I 



V1SCERHEV SCHOOL VESEG PROGRA^ OBJECTIVES ACHIEVEMENT 



Respondent 
Types 



Evaluation 
Dimensions 



Inservice Teachers' 



Me^n r * v 8ack(}round 



Rating 
H 



tnf tuencer 
P 



Administrators 



Mean 
Rating 
M 



Background 
Influencer 
P 



All Educators 



Mean 
Rating 
M 



Background 
Infl uencer 
P 



Objectives 

In-sfchool Counseling 
Service 
Quantity of 
Activities 
Quality of 
Activities 



Supplementary Materials 
Identification 
Quantity of 
Activities 
Quality of 
Activities 



Inservice Preparation 
Sessions 
Quantity of 
Activities 
Quality of 
Activities 



Multicultural Proce- 
dures and Practices 
^Quantity of i 

Activities 
Quality of 
Activities 

Objectives Quantity 
Achievement 
Dimension 



Objectives Quality 
^ Achievement 
Dimension 



3.2 
2.8 



2.7 
r 2.5 



3.7 
2.9 



2.8 
2.7 
12.4 



10.9 



N * 140 



p<.04 
(JC-W) 
RACE 



4.0 
4.0 



3.5 
3.5 



4.2 
4.2 



3.5 
3.8 
15.2 

15.5 



3.2 
2.9 



2.8 
2.6 



3.7 
3.0 



2.9 
.2.8 
12.6 

11.2 



N « >57 



p<.03 
(K-W) 
YEXP 



Objectives Fulfill- 
ment Index . 



23.4 



30.7 



23.9 



8. 



materials v.as that, the Project focused on providing a listing of. available 
materials late in the school year and then only at the junior high school 
level/ Since, administrators rated the quantity and quality of the activi- 
ties for objectives-fulfillment higher than teachers, administrators ne^d 
to take on a greater role in implementing the Project's goals and mission 
in orler to achieve higher levels of success with reject to the fulfillment 
of this objective. ' 

The interaction of the respondents' ratings and their background charac- 
teristics have also been displayed' in TABLE 1. The race of the inservice 
teachers was a significant factor (p<.04) when deeming the level of achieve- 

snent of the objective related to supplementary materials identification; white 

v * 

teachers perceived greater achievement in terms of the quality aspects for 
this objective than did black teachers. Another set of significant differ- 
ences fp<.03) were associated with the interface of the demographic variable 
of years of professional experience (YEXP) and the quality aspects 1 ratings 
for the achievement of the'ob j ectiwreirated to the inserVice preparation of 
teachers; all educators with 17 or jnore years of experience viewed a signi- 
ficantly higher quajify environment for this objective fulfillment than did 
the educators with 1 to 15 years of professional experience. 0 • 
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STUVm SCHOOL-RELATED BEHAVIORS AW ATTITUDES - 

Student reactions to an integration program can be viewed through school 
related behavior and attitudes. In order to develop pos itive* behavior ^md 
attitudes, students were given assistance by providing an alternative educa- 
tional placement (in-school suspension) with adult support, encouraging stu- 

dents to become involved in extracurricular activities and communicating with 

v ' 
parents on matters relating -to integration. 



Student Referrals and Suspensions 
Students experiencing difficulty adjusting to integrated schools often 

exhibit inappropriate behavior because they have poor self-concepts brought 

* * * 

about, in part, by lack of success and overall social adjustment. In many 

* 

schools inappropriate behavior frias been dealt with by suspensions or expul- 
sions and often the student has dropped out of school. In an attempt to deal 
positively with such students, an alternative educational setting (in-school 
suspension) has allowed many students to remain in school in an educational 
environment wi^ proper supervision aad adult instructional assistance rather 
than being suspended out of school {TABLE 2) . 

When examining the d^ata in, TABLE 2, the following conclusions can be 



drawn: 



1. Boys have been suspended a greater number of times than 
girls. * 

2. £lack. students have been assigned to the alternati/e educa- 
tion setting more than white students on a percentage basis; 
however, white students were assigned at the ratio of about 
2 to 1 when compared to black students. 

• 

3. Insubordination and attendance problems were the most 
frequent reasons for assignment to in-school suspension.* 

4. In comparing buildings, there were differences in the total 
number of students being assigned into the in-school 
suspension room. 
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TABLE 2 

SUMMARIZE? REFERRALS AND 1H-SCHQQL SUSPENSIONS 



Concern 
Areas 



Referrals 



Referral s 




One 
Two 
Three 

Other 

Referra l Reason 

Fighting • „ 
Insubordination 
Attendance 
Disrupting Class 
Other 

Referrals/Grade 

Seventft 

Eighth 

Ninth 









U 








•r- 


.c 






4-1 


CO 


3 


o 



School A 



Race 



75 


141 


41 


67 


21 


24 


7 


8 


45 


94 


40 


62 


58 


35 


41 


76 


22 


24 


13 


11 


. 3 


6 


48 140 


29 


72 


66 


94 


36 


87 







216 119 97 

108 38 70 

45 15 30 

15 2 13 



139 11* 27 
102 16 86 
143 51 92 



117 20 97 

46 29 17 

24 16 8 

9 7 2 

188 126 62 



101 43 58 
160 76 84 
123 41 82 



School B 



Race 



48 82 

20 32 

2 6 

2 

14 10 



21 30 
35 63 
6 61 



Sex 



1 131 
52 
8 
2 
24 



46 85 
18 34 

0 

2 0 
0 24 



15 


50 


65 


26 3<* 


61 


239 


11 


25 


36 


15 


20 


100 


3 


15 


18 


10 - 


9 


60 


58 


39 


1 98 


15 83 


7 


55 


12 


24 


1 37 


23 14 


17 


28 


23 


34 


.57 


8 49 


60 


234 


6 


39 


45 


11 3* 


8 


79 


8 


18 


26 


11 K 


8 


65 


33 


19 


52 


13 39 


4 


48 



1 52 29 23J 
98 26 72 
67 11 56 



School C 



Race 



Sex 



53 166 
28 91 



2 58 

3 39 
1 100 



47 118 
77 142 
50 117 



3 222 71 151 

2 121 56 65 

3 73 50 23 
2 44 33 11 

101 70 30 



6*306 136 170 
3 123 48 75 
1 70 30 40 
62 25 37 



'45 30 15 

2 296 139 157 
5 92 42 50 

3 76 35 41 
52 30 22 



2 167 37 130 
5 224 52 172 

3 170 54 116 



School D 



Race 



Sex 



35 


138 


173 


32 


141 


16 


55 


71 


13 


58 


14 


26 


42 


8 


34 


9 


14 


23 


2 


21 


1 


25 


26 


5 


21 


39 


144 


183 


58 


125 


15 


42 


57 


15 


42 


21 


74 


95 


25 


70 


24 


48 


72 


18 


54 


22 


42 


64 


n 


53 


17 


97 


114 


37 


77 


3 


6 


9 


0 


9 


9 


67 

» 


76 


26 


50 


45 


66 


111 


33 


78 


18 


52 


70 


31 


39 


29 


125 


154 


59 


95 



All Schools 



wRace 



Sex 



211 527 
105 245 
49 116 
21 61 
16 135 



160 527 

86 229 

91 234 

65 94 



94 176 
127 334 
44 226 
22 95 
94 274 



4 742 268 474 

2 352 125 227 

3 168 73 95 
2 84 39 45 

151 16 135 



6 693 332 361 
3 318 94 224 
1 326 116 klO 
1 160 40 120 



1 271 91 180 

2 463 187 276 
5 275 106 169 

3 120 53 67 
11 368 195 173 



142 286 2 430 142 288 
196 351 6 553 185 368 
121 390 3 514 165 349 



TOTALS 



131 253 



384 160 224 



62 154 1 217 66 151 



174 377 10 561 143 418 



92 243 335 123 212 459 1027 11 1497 432 1005 
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Student InvoJvement in Extra-Curricular Activities 



Much research and experience indicates that desegregated schools that are 

1 

most effective usually encourage substantial interaction among students'of dif 
ferent ethnic origins both in academic settings and in extracurricular activi- 
ties. There appears simply no .better way to improve race relations t£an to 
increase interracial contact. Mbreover, such contact is most effective when 
students of different races are placed in cooperative^ interdependent, and 

mutually supportive situations. . 

^ Ve - 

in schools one^of- the- very best ways to cause this kind of c^tact^JLj^^ 

by encouraging participation in the extracurricular programs, many of which 

are only available after regular school hours. Since desegregation has been, 

* » 

achieved by transportation, it follows that transportation is necessary for 
full student body participation in the after school extracurricular programs. 
During the fall of 1979-80 the Board of School Trustees of the Elkhart Com- 
munity Schools held a number of hearings concerning its proposed integration 
plan. The Board wa£ pleased to hear general acceptance for the plan for de- 
segregating the four junior high schools. The one concern which was fre- 
quently expressed had to do with providing options, for the integrated stu- 
dents interested in extracurricular 'activities after the regular school day. 
To accommodate this, the Board approved provision 'of extracurricular bus 
runs for each of the four junior high schools in the system. 

Movement of these students began in early Xagust, 1980, to provide 
transportation for students taking part/in preschool football practice. ^ 
The extracurricular runs continued twice a day at apprbximately 4:30 p.m. 

and 6:00 p.m. to accommodate students during the school year who take pa^t * * 

«* 

in athletics, music/draraa, club activities, ' social events, and extra aca- 



demic assistance. Eight buses were utilized by the Elkhart Community 
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Schools, and each bus ran tvo loope. basically, two buses were utilized 
for each school with a few pupil exchanges planned in order to accommodate 
out-of-the-way residences, 

During the school yeai there^rere seven different athletic seasons for 
boys and girls at each grade level in the four junior high schools. Fpr the 
seven seasons there were 885 riders involved in 3,568 games and practices 
for the four junior high schools. The schools also sponsored several social 
activities during the school year. There was interracial representation and 
participation in .all school e^racurricular activities. 

Parent Contacts and Related Matters 
Parent contacts are essential to good student/school relations. It is 
the practice in Elkhart Community Schools to hold fall and spring parent/ 
teacher jconferences. At this time the student's academic progress is dis- 
cussed along with other student school related matters. T n the fall, parent 
contacts through parent/teacher conferences ranged from 76-^5 percent and in 
the spring 42-80 percent. 

i 

Each junior high school communicated with the parents by sending out 
periodic newsletters. Wher specific concerns related to the desegregation/ 
^itegration process occurred, parents were immediately contacted. More than 
550 such contacts were made during the school year. 



\ 



S1U0EUT SCHOOL DESEGREGATION ATTITUPES AA/P CONCERNS 
The Project staff and the Community Advisory Committee decided that four 

1 

basic dimensions needed a thorough investigation during the Project's first 
year of operation. These dimensions were student reactions to school climate, 
student attitudes toward school desegregation, student self-concept, and stu- 
dent acceptance of others. The subjects for this aspect of the evaluation 
effort were students from the four involved junior high schools. The demo- 
graphic dimensionb examined were "junior high setting 11 , "setfJ, "race 11 , and 

"grade level". These major demographic dimensions were then broken down into 

t • 

several subgroupings with mean-response data recorded per category. 

The four dimensions were responded to and analyzed by Way of several 
statistical applications. All statistical treatments and applications were , 
prpcessed and/or calculated by way of the Computer using the "canned 11 propams 
and routines from the StatUtical Package, ion. th^SocAAl SUznau, or better 
known as SPSS (Nie, Hull, Jenkins, Steinbrenner , and Bent, 1975). As in any ' 
evaluation effort, the possibility of non-normal rating distributions for the 
four identified dimensions have a high potential for occurrence. Therefore, 
the four rating distributions (reactions to school climate, self -concept , atti- 
tudes toward school desegregation, and acceptance of others} were tested for 
j normality using the "Kolmogorov-Smirnov Goodness of Fit Test" (Marascuilio 

and ffcSweeney, 197^) . Since the number of respondents (N=720) was rather large, 
significant differences were sought at the .05 level between these distributions 
and their normal counterparts. If significant differences were found using the 
Kolmogorov-Smimov Goodness of Fit Test, the assumption of normal distributions 
could not be made; and therefore, the more conservative nonparametric statistical * 
treatments were applied. 'In cases where there were two sub-demographic gioups 
(sex}, the Mann-WHtney U-test was employed; and where thtfee or mote sub-dtmo- 
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graphic groups (all others) existed, the Kruskal-Wallis One Way Analysis of ' 
Variance by Ranks was utilized. If significant differences at the .05 level 
were not^ found using the Kolmogorov-Smirnov Goodness of Fit Test, the assump- 
tion of normal distributions could be made; and therefore, the more powerful 

-v. 

parametric treatments were applied. In cases where there were two groups, the 
t-test was used; and where three groups existed, one-way analysis of variance- 
single classification (ANOVA) was employed. In the analyses of the four dimen- 
sions, either by way of nonparametric or parametric methods, a significant 
difference among the demographic dimensions was defined at the .05 level or 



S less, 
i 



The 27% random sample of 720 junior high students demographically broke 
down into 180 students for School A, 180 for School B, 180 for School £^ and 
ISO for School D. In terms of sex there were 358 females and 360 males. Race 
was distribut^cTamong 101 blacks, 612 whites,' and 7 classified as "other". The 
grade levels of the stuAnts were 239 seventh graders, 234 eighth graders, and 

* 

245 ninth graders. 

O bservations of Sele cted School Climate Dimensions 
The most massive data collection effort associated with the evaluation ef- 
fort focused on student reaction to school climate. An instrument (APPENDIX D - 
"Student School Climate Inventory") was conceptualized, developed and validated 
locally. The Student Sclwol CUmutt IweMtoiy consists of several measures; 
the overall measure of "Total School Climate Index" is the summation .of 6 sub- 
scales or- individual indices. The "School Staff Index" is made up of reactions 
to 6 scales (administrators, counselors, teachers, secretaries, nurses, and 
aides); the "Student Body Index 11 is comprised of 4 measures (interest in school, 
^ school spirit, desegregation effectiveness, and friendfincss) ; the "Student 

Activities Index" is r * posed of 5 dimensions (clubs, social activities, student 
council, intramural sports, and interscholastic athletics); the "School 

23 
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Facilities. Index 11 is a synthesis of 11 parameters (outside buildings appearance, 

inside building appearance, school grounds appearance, toilet facilities, 

teaching areas-classrooms, assembly space r food services, health facilities, 

PE-indoOrs, PE-dutdoors, and library); the "Curriculum Index' 1 is a compilation 

of "5 measures (quality of instruction, textbooks, materials variety, student , 

participation, and student-needs meeting); and the "Policies and Procedures 

Index! 1 is made up of 4 scales (building rules, teacher rules, rules enforcement, 

and discipline). The 35 scales or items were rated on 1 (low) to 5 (high) 

Likert-type continua, where- a higher index rating is deemed the more favorable. 

t 

•The individual items were summed to determine the appropriate index or subscale 
score, and the indices or subscales were summed to arrive at the "Total School 
Climate Index". The data have been reported on each of the indices (TABLE 3) 
by way of mean response rating for the entire sample and the demographic vari- 
ables of junior high school, sex, race and grade lev$l, Significant differences 
at the .05 level or less have also been Sought by way of appropriate parametric 
or nonparametric statistical technique^ depending on the normality-status ^f 
the ratings 1 ^distributions for the subgroups of the selected demographic .or 
background dimensions. 

The data (TABLE 3) concerning the School Staff Index revealed that stu- 
dents in School B possessed the highest regard (M=21.2) for the entire school 
staff whereas the school staff in School A were viewed t/ith the lowest regard 
(M=10.0); regard for Schodtt C (M=19.1) was also rated below the overall norm 
(M=19.8). Significant differences (p<.01) were determined by way of the Kruskal- 
Wallis One Way Analysis by Ranks among the four junior high schools in refer- 
ence to student reaction to the school staff. Female, students were more posi- 
tive (M=20.0) toward the school staff than were the male students (M=19.6); no 

♦ 

Significant differences were found with respect to the sex of the students. 
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TA3U 3 

STUVIKT KCACTUW TO SCHOOL C 




Concerns 





Junior High 


Spx 




Grade 


T 

0 


Adjust- 


3iren$*o*$ ^^^^ 


A 


Q 


c 


D 




Male X 


^tflack 


White 


> 

Other 


7th 


8th 


9th 


T 

A 

I. 


ed 
Rating 


N'i-Ser cf Respondents 


180 


ieo 


180 


180 


358 


360 


101 


* 

612 


7 


239 


Z34 


V 

• 245 


720 





School Staff Index 
(dist • non-normal ) 



Student Body Index 
(dist ■ non-norral J 



Student Activities index 
^oist * non-normal) 



ScJ-col Facilitierindex 
(dist • non-normal ) 



Curriculum Index 
(dist ■ non-normal) 



Polices and Procedures 

Index 

(dist * non-normal) 



i9.0 21.2 19.1 19.8 

p<.01 
(K-W) 



11.6 15.0 12.8 14.1 

o<.04 
(K-W) 

16.5 T8.9 16.2 18.3 
(K-W) 

33.2 39,3 36.5 37,8 

p<.Ol 
(K-W) 

15.3 17.5 15.5 16.6 

p<.01 
(K-W) 

11.9 13.9 12.4 12.9 

ix.Ol 
(K-W) * 



20. Of )9% 

NS • 

13.5 13.2 
I NS 

1^3 ' 17.7 
NS 

36.8 3S.7 
NS 

16.3 16.2 
NS 

12.7 . 12.8 
NS 



20.3 



13.0 



17.2 



35.9 



15.8 



12.1 



f9J 21.4 
NS* 

13.4 14.1 

17.5 18.7 
NS 

36.9 35.3 
NS 

16.3 15.6 
NS 

12.9 12.9 
NS 



20.7 19.2 19.2 

p<.01 
(K-W) 



14.1 13.1 12.8 

P<.01 
(K-W) 



18.0 17.1 16.3 

p<.02 
«-W) 

39.1 35.6 35.3 

p<.01 
(K-W) 

17.1 15.8 15.8 

p<.02 
(K-W) 

13.8 12.4 12.1 

•0<.O3 
(K-W) 



19.3 3.3 



13.4 3.4 



17.5 3.5 



16.7 3.3 



16.2 3.2 



12.8 3.2 



TOTAL SCHOOL 

CLlVATf INDEX 
(dist • nomal) 



107.6 

125.8 

112.5 

p<.01 119,3 
(ANOVA) 



116.6 



114.3 



i: 0 .i 



NS 



116.6 
NS 



123.9 



118.0 



113.2 

p-;.01 ' 
(AIOVA) 



116.3 3.3 



111.8 
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In terms of race, students labeled other (M=21.4) were slightly more enthu- 
siastic about the school staff aan were blacks (f*=20.3) ancSirivites (M=19.7); 
no rignificant differences were uncovered with respect to race. Examining 
the data by way of grade levels revealed that seventh grades (M=20.7) were 
the most favorable and both eigVch and ninth graders the least (M=19.2) 
favorable toward the school staff; significant differences^ (p<.0i) were found 
among the grade levels of the students by way of the Kruskal-Wallis One Way 
Analysis of Variance by Ranks. 

Three possible generalizations that reflect consistency with respect to 
Student School Desegregation Attitudes and Concerns are the following. First, 
is that seventh graders tend to rate areas higher than eighth and ninth gra- 
ders. This is due in part to the fact that seventh graders did not experience 
any change in junior high school attendance or Change in student body make-up 
as related to changes in attendance boundaries to bring about greater racial 
balance in the junior high schools. Second, is the fact that black students 
tend to rate areas lower than white or other students. This seems to be 
attributed to the fact that black students seemed to have a greater sense of 

loss in terms of being disenfranchised fronf "their school" (that school where 

V 

there were approximately 50 percent of the school's enrollment); and finally, 
students enrolled in School A tended to r$t£ areas lower than the students 
in other schools. This seems to be due in part to the fact* that there was , 
a more distinct difference in the socio-economic and cultural levels within 

I - 

this student body than in the other schools. Bringing about a feeling of 
school uni.y has been a greater challenge in School A than in the other school 

When considering the Student Body Index, students in School B .played 
the most favor (M=15.0) whercjs their counterparts in School A were most 
displeased (M*11.6); significant differences (p<.04) were found am* he four 
junior hi j^Tschoo Is with respect to the Student Body Index. Tcmn were 



slightly more positive (M-13.5) than males (M=13.2), and those dubbed as 
"other^ (M=14.1) being more favorable than blacks (M=13.0) and whites (M=13.4); 
no significant differences surfaced among the demographic variables of sex 
or race. When taking grade level into account, seventh graders were the most 
positive (M=14.1) when compared to eighth (M=13.1) and ninth (M=12.8) graders; 
significant differences (p<.01) were uncovered among the grade levels of the 
students. 

The Student Activities Index was rated the highest by the respondents as 
indicated by an adjusted mean rating of 3.5. Junior high school B reflected 
the most positive climate (M=18.9) whereas School C (M=16.2) and School A 
(M=16.5) exhibited J east positive climate. Significant differences (p<.01) 
surfaced among thu perceptions of the students across the four junior High 
schools. Males were slightly more pleased (M=17.7) with student activities 
than were females (M=17.3), and whites (M=17.5) slightly more positive than 
blacks (M=17.2); in both cases (sex and race), no significant differences 
were calculated. Seventh graders were again more favaorable (M=18.0) when 
compared to eighth (M=17.1) and ninth (M=16.3) graders; significant dif- 
ferences (p<.02) were determined for the students 1 reactions to the Student 
Activities Index across the three grade levels. 

Turning to the School' Facilities Index, the students in School B were 
the most pleased (M=39.3) with the setting f s physical attributes whereas 
those in School A were the least pleased (M=33.2); significant differences 
(p<.01) were found among the four junior high schools in terms of the School 
Facilities Index. Females were slightly more favorable (M=36.8) than males 
(M=36.7), and whites more positive (M=36.9) than blacks (M=35.9); no signi- 
ficant differences surfaced among the demographic subsets of sex or race. 
Students in the seventh grade (M=39.1) were much more positive than eighth 
,(M=35.6) and ninth (M=35.3) graders; significant differences (p<.01) were 
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found aaong the students r perceptions and observations of the schools 1 phy- 
sical* attributes across the four junior high grade levels. 

The Curriculum Index was rated the lowest of all major dimensions as 

\ 

m 

reflected in an adjusted mean rating of 3.2. Students in School B were the 
most pleased (M=17,5) with academic concerns whereas students in School A 
were the least pleased (M=15.3); significant difference (P<.01) surfaced with 
respect to curriculum matters across the* four junior high schools. Little 
or no differences existed between females (M=16.3) and female (M=16.2), and 
between whites (M=16.3) and blacks (M=15.8); this lack of disparity is some- 
what validated by lack of ^ignificant differences for both sex and race. 
Seventh graders (M=17.1) were the more positive toward academic concerns than 
both the ninth and eighth graders each with mean ratings of 15.8; significant 
differences (p<.02) were found among the student reactions across the three 
grade levels. 

The Policies and Procedures Index was also rated the lowest of all 
major dimensions as' indicated by an adjusted mean rating of 3.2. Students 
in School B exhibited the most enthusiasm (M=13.9) over policies and pro- 
cedures whereas their counterparts in School A showed the least amount of 
excitement (M=11.9); significant differences (p<.01) surfaced across the 
four junior high schools in terms of student reaction to policies and pro- 
cedures. Males (M=12.8) were slightly more enamored than females (M=12.7), 
* and whites (M*12.9) somewhat more enchanted with policies and procedures than 

"blacks (M=12.1); the demographic variables of sex and race revealed no signi- 
ficant differences. Students in the seventh grade (M=12.4) and ninth (M*=!2.1) 
graders; significant differences ( .03) were found among the reactions of the 
students with respect to their grade levels. 

And finally, the Total School Climate Index revealed that students in 
School B reflected the most favorable school climate (M-125.8) in comparison 
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to the students in School A where the least satisfaction (M=107.6) was 
exhibited. Also, when examining the six sub-indices, students in School B 
were the most positive on all six of the sub-indices; students in School A 
were also the least positive on 5 of the 6 subscales. Because of the large 
number of respondents when considering the Total School Climate Index [total 
samj ^ of 720 students) , , the ratings' distribution for the four demographic 
dimensions were tested and found normal. The application of one way analysis 
of variance (ANOVA) revealed significant differences (p<.05) among the stu- 
dents' reactions to overall school climate across the four junior high schools. 
Females (M=116.6) were more favorable toward school climate than were males 
(M=116.1); on 4 of the 6 sub-measures females were more positive than males. 
Jio significant differences were found with respect^to sex. In terms of race 
whites (M=lljS.6) were more impressed with the overall school climate than 
were blacks (M=114.3); in response to 5 out of the 6 sub-indices\ whites 
exhibited a more favorable attitude toward school, climate. • No significant 
differences surfaced with respect to race. Seventh grade students viced 
school climate as being by far the most positive fM~123.9) whereas the ninth 
graders took the dimmest, view (M»111.8); when considering the six sub-scales, 
the seventh graders were the most positive on all six dimensions and the 
ninth graders the most negative on the same six sub-indices. Significant - 
differences (p<.01) were calculated through the use of .one way analysis of 
variance (ANOVA) with respect to the reactions of the students toward over- 
all school climate across the three grade levels. 

Attitudes toward School Desegregati on 

4 r 

Perhaps, one of the most important dimensions investigated during the \ 
evaluation effort was that of student attitudes toward school desegregation. 
An instrument (APPENDIX E - "Student School Desegregation Opinionnaire") was 
developed to examine this eimension. This opinionnaire was constructed as 
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a reduced and modified version of a similar instrument developed and validated 
by the National Association of School Student Councils. The Studznt School 
QtbtQUZQCUtlon OpiniomaOtZ is made up of 18 items with multiple response pat- 
terns where the least favorable response was given the lowest rating (1) and 
the most favorable responses received ratings of 2, 3 or 4. The total score 
(a measure of attitudes toward school desegregation) has been calculated by 
summing the individual scores of the 18 items. The data are displayed in 
TABLE 4 in terms .of mean ratings for the entire sample and the subgroupings 
of each of the demographic variables (junior high school, sex, race, and 
grade level). £ince the ratings ; distributions for all demographic subsets 
were non-normal, significant differences (p<«05) welre determined through the 
use of the nonparametric Mann-Whitney U-test tM-W) for two groups or the 
Kruskal-Wallis One Way Analysis of Variance by Ranks (K-W) for three or 
more groups. 

Th3 data (TABLE 4) revealed that students in School B possessed the 
nost healthy attitcdes toward desegregation (M=43.4) whereas the studentk in 
School A exhibited the least favorable attitudes (M=39.7). Application of > 
the nonparametric Kruskal-Wallis One Way Analysis of Variance by Rank (K-W) 
indicated that significant differences (p<.01) existed* ^mong the students 1 
attitudes toward school desegregation when viewed across thcK^our junior 
high schools. Females had a more healthy (M=42.0) set of attitudes toward 
school desegregation than did males (M=40.5). The use of the nonparametric 
Mann-Whitney U-test (M-W) revealed significant differences at .the .02 level. 
White students exhibited a slightly more positive set (M=41.4) of attitudes 
than did blacks (M=39.9); no significant differences surfaced with respect to 
race. Seventh grade students possessed the most healthy attitudes toward 
school desegregation (M-42.6) when compared to eighth (M=40.9) and hinth 
(M=40.2) graders. The employment of the Kruskal-Wallis One Way Analysis of 




TABLE 4 

STUDENT SCHOOL DESEGREGATION RELATED ATTITUDE MEASURES 



Measures 



Background 
Concerns 



A11 Students 



Junior High Schools 
school A 
School B 
School C 
School 0 



Sex 



Females 
Males 



Race 



Black 
White 
Other 



Grade 
$ 



eventh Grade 
Eighth Grade 
Ninth Gride 
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720 



180 
180 
180 
180 



358 
360 



101 
«12 
7 



239 
234 
249 



School Desegregation .Attitudes 



Mean 
* Rating 



Sel f -Es teem/ Concept 



Mean 
Rating 



{dlst ■ non-normal) 



41.2 



39.7 
43.4 
40.4 
41.5 



42.0 
40.5 



39.9 
41.4 
42.6 



42.6 
40.9 
40.2 



p<.01 
(Mt) 



P<.02 
(M-W) 



NS 



p<.01 
(K-W) 



(((1st - normal) 



67.0 



67.9 
67.2 
6'6.8 
66.2 



65.2 
68.9 



70.2 
66.5 
69.1 



65.8 
68.2 
67.1 



NS 



p<.01 
(t-test) 



p<.01 
(AN0VA) 



Acceptance of Others 



Mean 
Rating 



NS 



(dlst - normal) 



60.2 



59.2 
81.4 
60.0 
60.2 



61.3 
59.1 



-57.5 
60.6 
62.9 



60.4 
N59.7 
60.5 



NS 



P<.03 
(t-test) 



p<.01 
(ANOVA) 



NS 
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Variance by Ranks (K-K) evoked significant differences (p<,01) among student 
attitudes toward school desegregation across grade levels. 

Self -Concept} or Self-Esteem 
The validated and published JcuU6-¥izkU> Feetoaga o& Inadequacy Scott, 
a twenty item instrument, was utilized to measure, the junior high students' 
self-concept or self-esteem (Eagly,' 1967) . Each item required the youngster 
to react on Likert-type scales of 1 to.S^to 20 questions involving a per- 
son's feelings about himself/herself (APPENDIX F - "Janis -Fields., Reelings 
of Inadequacy Scale"). A higher score on this instrument would be reflective 
of a more desirable self-concept or self-image. Administration of this ins- 
trument takes about 10 to 15 minutes. This instrument is probably the 
w>st widely used non-commercial s*lf-conce^t scale. Eagly (1967) recorded 

IK 

split-half reliabilities of 0.72 and 0.88 on two separate occasions. With 

respect to establishing validity for the instrument's interpretation, 

Hamilton (1971) has been the most prolific. Attempts have been made to 

validate this instrument in reference to convergent validity, discriminant 
♦ 

validity, aqd predictive validity. The findings are represented in r TABLE 4 
by way of mean rating scores for the entire group and each of the subgroups 
for the demographic dimensions of junior high school, sex, race and grade 
ievel. Because the response distributions for the demographic subgroups were 
normal, the parametria statistical treatments of the t-test for two groups 
or one way analysis of ^variance-single classification for three or more groups 
(ANOVA) were employed to test for significant differences at the .OS level. 

The data (TABLE 4) revealed that students in School A possessed the most 
positive self-concept (M=67.9) whereas their counterparts in School D exhibited 
the least positive self-concept (M=66.2). No significant differences surfaced 
in reference to stydent self-concept across the rfour junior high schools. Males 
possessed a* much higher sel f -concept {ti*68/9) than did females (M^65,2); the 



application of the t-test surfaced significant differences (p<.01) between male 
and female student self-concept . Black students exhibited a higher self -con- 
cept (M*70.2) when compared to white students (M=66.5): significant differ- 
ences (p<.01) were found by way of a one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) in 
terms of the race of the students. An analysis of the grade levels of the 
students indicated that eighth* (M*68. 2) and ninth (M=67.1) graders possessed 
a more positive self-concept when compered to seventh graders (M=65.8). No 
significant differences were found among the self-concepts of the students 
across grade levels. 

Acceptance of Others 
The professionally recognized Acceptance oi OthiAb Scjxlt (Fey, 1955) 

rwas selected to measure juflior high school students' acceptance of others. * 
This instrument consists of 20 Likert-type items, with responses running 
from "almost always" (scored as a 1) to '-very rarely" (scored as a 5). 
Scale scores thus run from 20 (low acceptance of others) to 100 (high accep- 
tance^. This scale (APPENDIX G - ^Acceptance of Others Scale") was devised 
to test acceptance of others and feelings of acceptability to others On a 
sample of 58 students, Fey (1955) calculated a split-half reliability coeffic- 
ient of 0.90. No validity data have been reported. The data are reflected 

* 

in TABLE 4 where mean response scores have been calculated for the entire 
sample and for each of the demographic variable subsets (junior high school, 
sex, race, and grade level). Since^the rating distributions for all demo- 
graphic subgroupings were normal, significant differences (p<.05) w^re sought 
among ^the response patterns of the demographic* subgroupings using the para- 
metric t-test for two groups or one way analysis of variance for three or 
more groups (ANOVA) . 

The data (TABIE 4) indicated that students in School B exhibited the 
greatest acceptance of others (M-61.4) whereas their counterparts in School 
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A revealed the le?st acceptance of others (Ms59.2). No significant differences 
surfaced with respect to others' acceptance among the students of the four 
junior higlf schools. Females were found to be significantly (p<.03) more 
accepting \m*61.^) than males (M*59.0) through the use of the classical t-t*st. 
White students possessed a greater acceptance level (M-60.6) when compared to 
black students (M=57.5). A one-way analysis of variance revealed significant 
differences at the .01 level for acceptance of others with respect to the race 
of the students. When inspecting the data by grade level, seventh (M*60.4) * 
land ninth (M*60.5) graders possessed slightly more positive levels of 
acceptance than eighth graders (M*S9.7)^ No significant differences were 
found in terms of acceptance of others across the three grade levels. 

It is interesting to note that when considering the demographic vari- 
ables of junior high setting and race; those students exhibiting the highest 
ratings in the area of self-concept also had the lowest ratings in terms of 
acceptance of others. Perhaps this observation could be a major area .of con- * 
sideration for further intensive study. 

N 

/ 

m 
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TEACHER EVALUATION OF INSERVICE ACTIVITIES 

Because multicultural education was to be, implemented by the present 
staff, an inservice component became an important part of the program. In- 
service programs were developed to begin preparing teachers to better ful- 
fill their responsibilities in multicultural education and enhance their 
acceptance for the need to implement changes. The justification for a sound 
inservice program was determined by the results of a needs assessment. It 
was the intention of the workshops to aid teachers in their appreciation 6f 
America f s cultural diversity, *nd alsp how learning principles could be use- 
%ful i" a multicultural teaching approach. An additional goal was to assist 
teaches in acquiring knowledge in the development of multicultural ideas 
in several subject areas and grade levels.^ 

There were a total of seven insexlTIce workshop activities whose content 
specifically related to integration and multicultural education. The first 
two were .conducted during the flBll semester; all teachers in the district 
had the option of attending these two or choosing others. A professor from 
the nearby Indiana University at South Bend was the presenter for "Self 
Concept and the Culturally Different Low Income Student" workshop, and a 
professor f rom *he University of No^re Dame was the presenter for "Multi- 
cultural, Multiethnic Curriculum'' workshop. Another group of inservice 
workshop activities was held during February, 1981. Consultants from the 
State of Indiana Department of Public Instruction were presenters on 

f 

"Reviewing Textbooks for Race and Sex Bias". Two professors from Vander- 
bilt University were presenters on "Multicultural Activities for t,ie Class- 
roon^ for EloLontary Teachers". The Project* Director for Greater Integration 
for the Elkhart Community Schools presented "An Update on ElkharlTWegration 
There also were two -two-day workshops on multicultural education h^ld for 
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selected elementary teachers during March and April of 1981. Three pro- 
fessors from Ball State University were the presenters for these workshops . 

At the conclusion of the seven workshops, teachers were asked to eval- 
uate the sessions with respect to several dimensions tAPPENDIX H - "Evaluation 
of Inservice Activities Form") . The fall workshops were not evaluated using 
the same form. Consequently no evaluation data are available. The results 
of the other workshop evaluations appear in TABLE 5. Of the five workshops 
that were evaluated, all were seen as being effective by the involved tea- 
chers. Several of the narrative comments regarding their strengths were) 
"Clarification of the subject multicultural"; "Reinforcement of good teaching 
strategies"; "In my opinion insights to developing multicultural awareness 
were great"; "Well done - one of the most useful inservice sessions I've teen to 
etc. Teachers also had the opportunity to comment on the weaknesses. Many 
of the weaknesses, but not all, could be viewed with encouragement. Weak- 
nesses were listed such as: "Not available to enough teachers"; "Never 
enough time"; "Should bevpresented to more teachers"; "Would be great for 
all staff members"; and "that all teachers didn't have this opportunity". 

The resulting evaluations and comments of the workshops arc encouraging. 
Again, if multicultural education is to be properly infused \ ithin the 
existing curricula, it is necessary that the teacher see it as being educa- 
tionally sound* Teachers must see that the purpose of multicultural educa- 
tion is to help all students reach their .potential. Multicultural teaching 

-4 

does not mean teaching about a culture or talking to specific cultural 
members at all times. It must be a part of the affective, cognitive, and 
psychomotor domains at all times by reason of the subtle and lasting influ- 



ences of an individuals culture. To achieve this^ it is imperative that 
teachers understand that students 1 differences arc based on more than cog- 
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TABLE 5 

tVAWATlON Of miTKULTl/fiAU SCHOOL VESEGREGATlOH WORKSHOPS 



^^^^^ Inscrvice 

^^^^^Sessions 
Evaluation 

Dimensions * ^^^^ 


Work- 

shop 01 


Work- 
shop^ 


Work- 
shop «3 


Work- 
shop #4 


Work- 
1 shop #5 


Work- 
shop *6 


Work- 
shop *7 


All 

Workshops 


N*90 


N-32 


N*37 


N"44 


' H= 52 


N* 17 


N=17 


N*Z89 


Prior Knowledge of 
Materials and 
Concepts 


— 


— 


3.2 


\ 


! ' ■ 

i 

3.3 


2.7 


2.8 


2.9 


Enhance/Increased 
Knowledge of 
Content 

r 


... 




4.0 


3.5 


3.8 


4.5 


4.0 


3.9 


Overall Usefulness 
, of Inservlce 
Session 






3.9 


3.8 


3.6 


4.5 


4.5 


4.0 


Organization of 
Inservfce Session 


— 


— 


4.4 


4.4 


4.2 


4.5 


4.6 


4.4 


Clarity of Presentation 
arid Procedures 


* 




4.5 


X 

2.6 


4.3 


4.7 


4.6 


4.1 


ground of Pre- 
sented 






4.7 


4.5 


4.3 


4.8 


4.8 


4.6 


EFFECTIVENESS INDEX 






4.1 


3.6 


3.9 


4.2 


4.2 


4.0 
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jjitive ability. * A teacher's ability in aiding students to reach their poten- 
tial is reduced if there is a lack of understanding of cultural factors af- 
fecting a student's learning in school. * 
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• CULTURAL PLURALISTIC AUV MULTICULTURAL REAPINESS 

If the objective of America's schools is to help all youth, representing 

a diverse cultural population, in reaching their personal and intellectual 

capabilities, then the curricula must be responsive to the multicultural jxeeds~> 

of all 1 earners • , *Ji£^£cognit ion of the tenets of a culturally pluralis/ic 

« 

society, the Elkhart Community Schools has developed and validated a philoso- 
phy which includes the following cpmmitment: 

We believe that all children in the Elkhart Community 
Schools must be provided an opportunity for educational 
growth to the optimum degree of their potential, regard- 
less of race, creed, or economic status. 

This philosophy is amplifie&by several adopted school district goals, three 

of which are: « 

• the schools should prov^ environment which enhances V 
mpral, spiritual and al values. 

• the schools should provide opportunities for developing 
appreciation for our American heritage. 



• 



# the schools should provide opportunities for the under- 
standing of the cultures of ^ie world, both domestic 
and international. 



Multicultural Ed nation Needs Assessmen t 
To determine the quantity of multicultural educational experiences and 
opportunities in the Elkhart Community Schools, it was necessary to first 
hav^dr needs assessment or front-eiTd self -evaluation done by all classroom 
teachers in the district. Whi^e interacting with administrators, department 
chairpersons, and classroom teachers, it was difficult to determine-the 
quantity of existing multicultural education activities within the district. 
It was somewhat apparent that some buildings^, teachers, and departments 
utilized multicultural educational experience more than others. Because of 
the discrepancy among schools and/or departments, it was decided by a Task 
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Force that a system-wide needs assessment instrument could best provide 
information regarding the M who, what, and how much" of multicultural acti- 
vities existed within the district. The Task Force was composed of two 
elementary teachers, three junior high teachers representing social studies, 
language arts, and mathematics, one senior high teacher representing art, and 
one junior high guidance counselor. 

Several school districts were contacted within the State to learn of 
completed evaluation instruments. The T* ik Force decided, after its review, 
to prepare four separate instruments to be used by teachers. The four needs 
assessment instruments were developed for grades K-3, 4-6, 7-9 and 10-12. 
It was felt that these four levels should be assessed separately because of 
the types of data to be collected. 

The instruments focused on the following areas: Curricular content 
(course objectives as stated in curriculum guides), instructional materials 
(printed and audio-visual), curricular offerings (existing classes), teacher 
inservice, teaching methods and strategies, and evaluation techniques. 
^ After the instruments were responded to, the Multicultural Curriculum Co- 
ordinator met in two sessions with administrators from both elementary and 
secondary levels. From the results of extensive planning, review, and 
attempts at validation, a final instrument was developed (APPENDIX I - 
"Multicultural Needs Assessment Instrument") . It was decided that separate 
instruments for both K-3 and 4r6 assessments were not necessary, and that ^ 
> . one would be suitable for these grades. Also, on the final assessment the 

teacher was to indicate the building, department or grade of his/her primary 
responsibility. By requesting this information, it was felt the data ob- 
tained could be, used in a much more discriminating way in evaluating each 
building, department, and/or grade level in terms of the quantity of multi- 
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cultural activities regarding the previously mentioned categories contained 

i 

in the assessment. 

r 

Teachers were to enter their responses to each question (TABLE 6) 
according to perceived representation in each situation. The response cate- 
gories were: Completely represented, well represented, slightly represented, 
not represented, or not applicable. 

Selected Demographic Reactions from Teachers : 

The general evaluation of the existing program and an assessment of 
future needs within the district in relation to multicultural educa- 
tion was performed by the administration of a needs assessment. An attempt 
was made to add to its validity, by distributing a preliminary needs assess- 
ment to selected teachers throughout the district. Ideally, any needs assess 
ment used should be totally developed by the colleagues of educators to which 
it is 'administered. It is £elt that the faculty members making up the Elk- 
hart school district would ultimately be affected by the assessment, there- 
in 

fore, they should have the greatest amount <*f input regarding the assessment. 
Hxere were primarily two factors necessitating the tailoring of existing in- 
struments for use. The make-up of the Task Force (seven teachers) did not ~ 
represent a large enough cross section of staff personnel and the necessity 

-v 

to acquire knowledge ta begin an action plan for improving areas where needs 
were uncovered. ^ 

An assumption was made that faculty members, and iYi particular approxi- 
mately 130 junior high faculty members, (TABLE 7) were familiar with 
and had internalized the concept of multicultural education. This assump- 
tion was made because of policy statements supporting the philoso- 
phy and eventual implementation of multicultural education by the Board of 
Trustees but the work undertaken' by the Human Relations Director and indi- 
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TABLE 6 

OVERALL WEEPS EXPRESSED BY ALL JUWIOT HIGH TEACHERS 







tdENT F 


lAtlNG 




CHECKLIST FOR CURRICULAR CONTENT (OBJECTIVES) j 


>s 6 
*j 
o c 

a; 

*— u 

CL 1*. 

E rv 

o o 

4.6 


1 Well 

I Represented 


] Slightly 
1 Represented 


C" 

-»-# 
c 
4r 

a. 

o u 
s= a: 


Not 

Applicable 


\ 

l 


23.3 


27.6 


11.8 


27.6 


1. Do the objectives emphasize the enrichment created by multlcultur- Vmult1ethn1c backgrounds? (Mean «, i. 1) 


3 3 


26.0 


26.0 


14.1 


JO. 7 


2. Do the objectives examine and explore differing views of Ideals and realities between mul t1cultural/muitiethn1c 
groups? (Mem - 3.4) 




20*5 
27.3 


21.2 


15.9 


37.7 


3. Do the objectives view the development of the United States as flowing from multicultural/multiethnic groups? 
(Mean » 3.*) 


5.3 


15.3 


14.0 


?8.0 


4. Do the objectives provide for multicultural/multiethnic aesthetic experiences? (Mcoji » 3.3) ' 




31.5 


26.8 


10.7 


23.5 


5, Do the objectives promote Values » r attitudes. and behaviors which support- ethnic pluralism? (Hem • 3.f 1 


PRINTED T'UERIALS AUD.O/VISU^AT^. 


PERCENT RATING CHECKLIST FOR INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


PERCENT KVnj'i 




w 

;> r 
a. - 

S a 

8,3 


c 

o 

■ S 

i— Ci 


c 

o 

•c o 
a. 
uo u: 


*j 

c 

c> 
v> 
at 

c a* 
•e cr 


riot 

Applicable 


Aud1o/V1sual Materials - bulletin boards, teaching aids, recordlnqs. films, 
filmstrips, taped recordings, video recordings, microfilm. 


Completely 
Represented 


Well 

Represented 


cr» v j 

r. 

r .- 

*/> «* 


Not 1 
Represented i 


Not 

Applicable ■ 


51. 8 


37.8 


6.3 


14.9 


6. Are the varying world cultures represented 1n the Instructional materials? JjJjjJJJJ " |'*{ 


8.7 


35.7 


34.9 


4.0' 


16.7 


4.7 


24.3 


25 0 


14.9 


31.1 


7. Do the instructional materials promote acceptance of languages and dialects of the 
various multicultural/ailtlethnic grcups?y (Mean * 3.4) (Mean « 3.4) 


6.4 


24.0 


*2.4 

* 


n.2 


36. Q, 


5.4 


34.5 

—J 


39.9 


5.4 


14,9 


8. Do the instructional materials present models and leaders'from all cultural and, 
ethnic groups? (Meat « 2.*) \ (Mean « 2A) 


6.4 


3b.? 


32.8 


5.6 


20.0 
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TABLE 6 icantinutd) 
* 

OVERALL. WEEBS EXPRESSES 8/ ALL JUNIOR HIGH TEACi 



r w v; — M=p= — ~ is= ■ - = 

. PMKTED MATERIALS k / CHECKLIST FOR INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS (Continued) * . AUOIO/.VISUAL MAT. 


PERCENT RATING ' PERCENT RATING 


if 
If 


I 

«* 

JtSt 


Slightly 
' Represented 


Not 

Represented 


Hot 

Applicable 




Completely 
Represented 


Well M 
Represented 


Slightly 
Represented 


•a 
«» 
*«# 
c 
«# 

if 


Not 

Applicable 


.10.? 


39.3 


28.6 


5.0 


16.4 


9. Are the Jnstructiorjal^materlals free from stereotyping? {Aya* 2.7) IMton * 3.0) 


y.6 


35.5 


25.6 


6.6 


25.6 


6.2 


34.2 


34.2 


7.5 


15.8 


10. Do the Instructional materials include contribution* of multicultural /multiethnic c 
groups?'- iMjutn • 2.1) > , (Mean » 2.9) 


'■.7 


33,3 


32.5 


4.0 


21.4 


7.9 


36.7 


25.2 


8.6 


21.6 


11*. Do the- Instructional materials avoid imposing the values* behaviors, or attitudes 
-of anyone group on any other group? (Mean • t.9\ (Mean * 5.2) \ 


5.7 


32.0 


21.3 


9.8 


31.1 


9.7 


36.1 


28.5 


4.9 


20.8* 

19. 0 t 


— ■ 12. Do -the instructional materials help students recognize 'the uniqueness of 
every individual?. (Mean * 2.9) (Meow » 3.0) 


10.5 


32.3 


26.6 


4.0 


26. G 


17.6 


33.7 


19.0 


5.6 


13, 'Are the instructional materials presented in a manner that is not condescending 
to cultural /ethnic groups? (Mean • 2.6) (Mean » 2.9) 


T3.0 


38.2 


13.8 


6.5 


;3.5 


7.6 


20.0 


24.1 


ft 




14. Do the Instructional materials provide for the study of the historical and 
cultural developments of col tufal /ethnic groups? (Mean * 3.4) (Mc<w • 3.5) 


6.3 


21.3 


22.8 


10.2 


39.4 


5.S 


19.9 


25.3 


13.0 


36.3 


15. Do the instructlonal materlals provide for the study of the tradition* of 
variout cultural /ethnic groups? (Mean » 3.5) (Mean » 3.6J 


5.5 


21.3 


18.1 


13.4 


41.7 


2.7 


24.0 


25.3 


11.6 
t 


36.3 


16. Are sociaf group differences presented 1n ways that will cause students to 
look upon the multicultural character of our nation as a value? 

(Mean • 3.5) (Mean • 3,. 7) 


3.2 


18.5 


19.4 


14.5 


44,4 


' ' • • • . 

CHECKLIST FOR CURRICULAR OFFERINGS 




33.1 


31.8 


5.4 


18.9 


17. Does the Curriculum promote -values, attitudes ,*and behaviors which support ethnic pluralism? (Mcdn »'2.2) 


5.3 

• 


26.7 


28.0 


12.0 


28,0 


18. DDes the curriculum help 1 students examine differences within the among Ethnic groups? (Mean * 3.0) m { 


9.3 


34.7 


22.7 


6.0 


27.3 


19* Does the curriculum foster attitudes supportive of cultural democracy and other democratic ideals and values? 
(Mean • X£[ * 
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TABLE 6 icontimtd) 
OVERALL KEEPS EXPRESSED BV ALL JUNIOR HIGH TEACHERS * 
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KKW RAT1N6 CHECKLIST FOR CURR1CULAR OFFERINGS (Continued) 



Is 


Well 

Represented 


1 
>% c 

** V» 

CL 
— & 

</> OC 


3 
c 

"V 
iA 

t 


Not 

Applicable 




5,0 


34.7 


23.7 


8.0 


22.7 


£0. (to the Curricular offerings provide for th$ process of positive cultural/self Identification? (Mean • 3.0} 


10.7 


23.7 


35.3 


9.3 


16.0 


cl. Do the curricular offerings show the contributions from multicultural/multiethnic groups? {Mean • 2.9) 


6.0 


25.3 


23.3 


19.3 


26.0 


22. Do tye curricular offerings examine the differing ^values among multicultural/multiethnic groups? {Atea>t « 3.3) 


1.3 


(4.7 


26.7' 


17.3 


40.0 


23. Do the cu^icular offerings recognize different dialects? (Mean ■ 3.6) 


6.1 


21.6 


31.1 


12.8 


28.4 


24. Do the curriVular offerings provide for the Improvement of communication skill* between multicultural/multi- 
ethnic grovps? (Mean * 3.3) - J 


' 3*4 


22.8 


16.8 


11.4 


45.6 


25. Do the curricular offerings stufly the United States as having developed from multucultural/mult1ethn1c 
groups?. Mean * 3.7J ^ 


_ j CHECKLIST FOR INSERVICE PREPARATION 


5.7 


27.0 
\ 


34.0 


18.4 


14.9 


26. Odes the school have systemftft', comprehensive, mandatory, and continuing multiethnic and multicultural 
"staff development programs? (Mean » 3.0) 


4.8 


23.8 


36.1 


19.0 


16.3 


27. Do the staff development programs provide" opportunities for learning how to create and select multiethnic 
Instructional materials and hew to Incorporate ethnic content into curriculum materials? (Mean • 3.1) 


4.8 

1 


21.9 


34.9 


24.0 


14.4 


Do the staff development programs provide opportunities'^** participants to explore their attitudes and 
r feelings about their own ethnicity and culture? (Afcan * 3.2) 



8.6 



34.4 



6.6 35.1 

-ERIC 



30.5 


10.6 


T5.9 


29. Does the,school provide a diversity of materials for teaching students of all multicultural/multiethnic 
groups? (Mean * 2.9h ^ 


20.5 


12.6. 


25.2 


30. Do your bulletin boards create a classroom atmosphere reflecting acceptance and respect for multicultural/ 
multiethnic groups? (Mean * 3.1) • 
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TABLE 6 (continued) 
OVERALL HZEDS EXPRESSED 6/ ALL JUNIOR HIGH TEACHERS 







PERCENT RATING 




CHECKLIST FOR TEACHING* METHODS AND STRATEGIES (Continued) 






*o 
o 
*J 


*» 








«i c 
*> 5 

ii 

CSoe 


Welt 

Reprcsen 


>» c 
~- o 

v» 
J= o 

•~ Ou 

v o 

to OC 


C 

«/* 

<y 

L. 

O <*J 


u 
o a 






8.6 


23.5 


23. £ 




25.2 


31. 


Do your strategies help students examine differences within and flnong multucultural/mu1t1ethn1c groups? (Mean • 3.1) 


ICC 


25.3 


25.3 


11.3 


28.0 


32 


Is the apprecatlon of ethnicity Incorporated 1n Instructional plans rather than being supplementary or 
active? (Mean * 3.2) 


6.7 


30.2 


36.9 


13.4 


12.8 


33. 


Do the teaching strategies make use of local community resources? {Wean « 2.9) 



CHECKLIST FOR EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

When the following evaluation techniques are used to determine student achievement and progress, this checklist applies: 

Standardized test 1 Discussion 

Teacher made test - Projects 

Individualized tasting • Drill and recitation 
Educational games 



15.1 


41.8 


16.4 


5.5 


21.2 


34. Are the test items relatively free of a vocabulary that has different meanings for different multicultural/ 
multiethnic groups? tMean * 2.7) 


22.9 


45.8 


9.7 


6.9 


14.6 


35. Is. the examiner free of biases that might affect the student's responses? (Mean ■ 2.4) 


6.2 


34.7 


27.1 


9.0 


22.9 


36. Do evaluation techniques take Into accourtt differences 1n values, attitudes, and experiences of 
individual students? (Mean * 3.0) 


5.C 


in 


26.2 


10.6 


32.6 


37. * Are the evaluation techniques used to enhance social participation skills of d variety of multicultural/ 
multiethnic backgrounds? (Mean « 3.4) 


17.2 


49.7 


17.9 


«.l 


11.0 


.38. Are evaluation techniques used which Insure that students uncjerstand what is asked of them? (Mean - 2.4) 
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TABU 1 

HEEVS EXPRESSZQ BV IWCLVZV JUHlCR HIGH SCHOCLS 



^^^^^ 

^^^^^^ Assessment 

^^^^^imens ions ' 

Need Areas ^^^^^^ 


Percent of Ratings- 




Completely 4 
Represented 


Well 
Represented 


Slightly 
Represented 


Not 
Represented 


Not 
Appl icable 


Mean 

Rating 
Score 


School A * 


* • 








• 




Currlcular Content end Objectives 


5.9 


30.1 


17.2 " 


10.2 - 


36.6 


3.4 


Instructional Materials - (Print) 


7.2 


32.7 


23.8 


6.7 


29.3 


3.2 


Instructional Materials - (A-Y) 


C A 

0.4 


11 O 

33 .2 


17 f\ 

17.0 


C 7 


•J 7 C 


3.3 


Currlr ul ar Offprina^ 

WUl I IbUIQI Wl 1 CI 111^9 


6.4 


29.7 


19.1 


7.3 


137.1 


1 A 


Inservice Preparation 


6.4 


26.6 


33.0 


10.0 


J 23.8 


3.2 


Teaching Methods and Strategies 


7.9 


32 2 


23.2 


6.8 


J 29.6 


2.9 


FvaIiui Mftn TprhninuPC 

LIO 1 UO U Ivfl ICLIUI I^UCi 


14.7 


43.1 


14.2 


5.6 


22,1 


c,o 


JUIvV 1 D 














Currlcular Content and Objectives 


5.6 


29.8 


26.8 


5.6 


31.9 


3.3 


Instructional Materials - (Print) 


10.7 


31.6 


30.6 


6.4 


20.3 


2.9 


Instructional Materials - (A-V) 




OA 1 

c4.3 


7 

30 • / 


C 7 


OD A 




wui f i vu lai unci i ny 3 


7.5 


26.3 


29.1 


6.0 


30.9 


J * 


Inservice Preparation 


0.9 


28. t 


37.2 


20.0 


13.6 


3.2 


Teaching Methods and Strategies 


11.3 


29.0 


27.9 


9.8 


21.7 


3.0 


FvnliiAMftn TprhnlniiPC 

bf VI Utt V lUll ICVIHI ll^UO 


11.4 

• 


. 37.7 


20.7 


5.4 


24.5 


9 Q 


School C ^ 














Currlcular Content and Objectives 


5.0 


31.4 


24.1 


12. 9 


26.9 


3.3 


Instructional Materials - (Print) 


9.9 


39.1 


25.6 


6.6 


18.5 


2.8 


Instructional Materials * (A-V) 


7 7 


Ifi ft s 

OD.D ' 


OO Q 


0.0 


oi n 
CI .u 


3.1 


Currlcular Offerinas 

VUI 1 t VU IMI Wild i ny j 


8.6 


31.5 


31.1 


8.6 


19.9 


^ n 


Inservice Preparation 


- 7.8 


22.5 


37.2 


28.4 


3.9 


3.0 


Teaching Methods and Strategies 


9.0 


38.6 


28.9 


9.6 


13.6 


2.8 


Evaluation Tt>chniuuPt 


20.7 


40.8 . 


17.1 


6.5 


14.7 




School D 














Currlcular Content and Objectives 


3.6 


16.5 


33.0 


24.2 


22.7 


3.5 


Instructional Materials - (Print) 


4.0 


19.6 


33.5 


16.1 


26.7 


3.4 . 


Instructional Materials - (A-V) 


5.7 


25.2 


27.1 


13.9 


27.9 ' 


3.3 


Currlcular Offerings 


3.7 


20,6 


29.2 , 


22.6 


23.7 


3.4 


Inservice Preparation 




10 A 


10 7 V 




it) c 


3.3 


Teaching Methods and Strategies 


4.1 


23.7 


32.9 


19.0 


20.1 


3.3 


Evaluation Techniques 


7.2 ^ 


36.9 


25.0 


10.9 , 


19.7 


3.0 . 


All Schools 














Currlcular Content and Objectives 


5.0 


26.6 


25.3 


13.6 , 


29.2 


3.3 


Instructional Materials - (Print) 


8.0 


31.1 


28.7 


8.9 


22.9 


3.0 


Instructional Materials - (A-V) 


' 7.5 


30.0 


24.4 


7.9 


29.9 


3.2 


Currlcular Offerings 


6.3 


27.5 


27.5 


10.9 


27,6 


3.2 


Inservice Preparation 


5.2 


23.5 


35.5 


20.4 


15.1 


3.1 


Teaching Methods and Strategies 


8.3 


30.9 


28.4 


11.6 


20.6 


3.1 


Evaluation Techniques 

r 

\ 


* 13-.4 


40.1 


19.0 


7.4 


20.1 


2.8 


t 
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< vidual junior high resource teams during the school year 1979-80. 

The most obvious area of concern has to do with the number of teachers 

/ 

responding in the "not applicable" category. If the pbjective of multi- 
cultural education is to help all students reach theil ^potential , then the 
percentages in the "not applicable" catStory are too high. One can only sur- 
mise that thd needs^as>£ssment instrument might not ^be invalid, or the teachers 
do not recognize multicultural education as having any worth. If the latter is 
true, then more staff development programs must be undertaken before additional 
progress occurs. The same rituation basically 'holds true when analyzing the 
data by way of traditional subject or academic areas (TABLE 8). 

Identification of Multicultural Classroom Resources 
One of the projects of the Multicultural Education Task Force was to 
determine the amount of multicultural audiovisual material that exists in the 
elementary and junior high schools. The Task Force met with the Supervisor 
of Media Services to elicit suggestions as to the best way* this could be 
^one. The Task Force members were informed that partially because of the 
ordering and storage methods, it would be virtually impossible to got an 
accurate list of materials in the elementary buildings. 

Consequently, the Task^Force decided to concentrate this type of under- 
taking at the junior high level. It was found that a group contextual 
definition of multicultural was needed £s *a basis for identifying material. 
Such an operational definition was formulated and is as follows: 

Multicultural is not another term for black or tehnic studies. 
Multicultural curriculum is not the study of othdr countries 
and other cultures. While these studies are components of 
'multicultural education, other equally cultural components 
include sex, religion, age^socio-economic status, and phy- 
sical, mental, and emotional exceptionalities. -Multicultural 
curriculum is a manner to address these components in an 
effort to understand all cultural factors that affect a 
student f s learning and behavior pattern in school. 
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TABLE t 

mVS EKPRiSSEV BY SUBJtCT MATTcK ARIAS TEACUIRS 



Assessment 
Dimensions 



Subject Areas 



Percent of Ratings 



Completely 
Represented 



Well 
Represented 



Slightly 
Represented 



Not 
Represented 



Not 
Appl icable 



Art 

Curricular Content and Objectives 
•Instructional Materials - (Print) 
Instructional Materials - (A-V) 
Curricular Offerings 
Inservice Preparation 
Teaching Methods and Strategies 
Evaluation Techniques 

\ Foreign Languages 

Curricular Content and Objectives 
Instructional Materials - (Print) 
Instructional Materials - (A-V) 
Curricular Offerings 
Inservice Preparation 
Teaching Methods *nd Strategies 
Evaluation Techniques 

Language Arts 

Curricular Content and Objectives 
Instructional Materials - (Print) 
Instructional Materials - (A-V) 
Curricular Offerings 
Inservice Preparation 
Teaching Methods and Strategies 
Evaluation Techniques 

Ftathematics 



Curricular Content and Objectives 
Instructional Materials - (Print) 
Instructional Materials - (A-V) 
4 Curricular Offerings 
Inservice Preparation 
Teaching Methods and Strategies 
Evaluation Techniques 

Music 

Curricular Content and Objectives 
Instructional Materials - (Print) 
Instructional Materials - (A-V) 
Curricular Offerinas 
Inservice Preparat,on 
Teaching Methods and Strategies ' 
Eval^tion Techniques 

fky. Educ. /Health 

Curricular Content and Objectives 
Instructional Materials - (Print) 
Instructional Material? - (A-V) 
Curricular Offerings 
Inservice Preparation 
Teaching Methods and Strategies 
Evaluation Techniques 



20.0 
9.3 
9.3 
6.9 
25.0 
22.5 
22.8 



0.0 
71.3 
6.0 
5.6 
CO 
10.0 
0.0 



0.8 
12.6 
16.0 
2.9 
3.0 
7.8 
14.7 



O.O 
5.0 
2.1 
0.5 
4.5 
5.5 
12.3 



9.0 
9.4 
6.0 
7J> 
2.7 
2.8 
20.8 



0.0 
3.6 
4.5 
2.2 
0,0 
4.0 
12.0 



37.5 
35.9 
28.1 
20.8 
16.7 
20.0 
28.5 



45. 

65. 
30. 
38. 
45. 
50. 
45, 



35.0 
35.7 
30.5 
33.7 
18.4 
30.4 
45.2 



8.1 
23.9 
13.9 

5.1 
15.1 
21.2 
19.0 

\ 

46.9 
37.8 
34.2 
34.1 
32.4 
41.1 
34.3 



10.6 
15.8 
22.2 
23.0 
11.1 
24.3 
46.6 



5.0 
15.6 
10.9 
11.1 
25.0 
15.0 

2.8 



25.0 
18.1 
27.2 
27.8 

0.0 
20.0 

0.0 



39 A 
33.3 
36.2 
44.9 
46.1 
39.1 
26.0 



17.2 
15.5 
13.4 
13.3 
33.3 
,/.5 
7.6 



28.7 
35.1 
18.7 
30.2 
07.8 
2/.1 
16.4 



16.0 
34.7 
28.7 
20.9 
17.7 
25.6 
20.0 



20.0 
4.6 
3.1 
?.8 
20.8 
10.0 
2.8 



0.0 
9.0 
12.1 
16.7 
54.5 
20.0 
20.0 



17.5 


2.8 , i 


34.3 


-3.2 


48.4 


3.5 


53.3 


3.8 


12.5 


*> P 


32.5 


3.1 


42.8 


3.1 



30.0 
18.1 
24.2 
11.1 
0.0 
0.0 
35.0 
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13.1 


11.4 


3.0 


6.1 


12.2 


2.7 


7.5 


. 9.9 


2.6 


10.2 


8.3, 


2.9 


26.1 


6.1 


3.1 


13.9 


8.6 


2.9 


1.7 4 


12.1 


2.5 








12.7 


,61.8 


4.3 


10.0 


45.3 


3.7 


5.7 


64.9 


4.2 


14.8 


66.3 


4.4 


19.6 


27.2 


3. a 


6.4 


49.0 ' 


3.7 


9.5 


51.4 


3.7 


6.0 


, 9.0 


2.6 


2.7 


14.8 


2.8 


2.6 


38.2 


3.3 


11.1 


17.5 


3.0 


10.8 


16.2 


* 3.1 


8.5 


20.0 


3.0 


'4.4 


23.8 


* 2.8 


12.0 


61.3 


% 3J 


8.5 


37.2 


3.6 


11.1 


"33.3 


3.b 


10.4 


30.6 


3.5 


31.1 


40.0 


4.0 


12.1 


33.7 , 


3.5 


5.3 


16.0 


2.7 


« 
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TABLE & [p>i\ %: mtft) , 

mvs ixmssw bv subject matter area teasers 



Assessment 
J)1mensions 



Subject Areas 



Percent oKKa lings 



Completely 
Represented 



Well 
Represented 



Slightly 
Represented 



Not 
Represented 



Not 
Applicable 



Practical Arts 

Currlcular Content and Objectives 
Instructional Materials - (Print) 
Instructional Materials - (A-V) 
Curricular Offerings 
Inservice Preparation 
Teaching Metheds and Strategies 
Evaluation Techniques 

Science 

Currlcular Content and Objectives 
Instructional Materials - (Print) 
Instructional Materials - (A-V) 
Curricular Offerings 
Inservice I reparation 
Teaching Methods end Strategies 
Evaluation Techniques 

^ocial Studies 

Curricular Content and Objectives 
Instructional Materials - (Print) 
Instructional Materials - (A-V) 
Curricular Offerings 
Inservice Preparation 
Teaching Methods and Strategies 
Evaluation Techniques 



Special Education 



Curricular Content and Objectives 
Instructional Materials - (Print) 
Instructional Materials - (A-V) 
Curricular Offerings 
Inservice Preparation 
teaching Methods and Strategies 
Evaluation Techniques 



Curricular Content and Objectivzs 
Instructional Materials - (Print) 
Instructional Materials - (A-V) 
Currlcular Offerings 
Ip'ervice Preparation 
Teaching Methods and Strategies 
Evaluation Techniques 



0.0 
6.4 
5.8 

10.3 
0.0 
5.7 

10.7 



0.0 
4.8 
2 

5.4 
13.7 

2.3 
13.4 



22.5 
15.9 
15.8 
21.2 

19>l 
8.5 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
11.3 
14.2 



5.0 
8.0 
7.5 
6.3 
5.2 
8.3 
13.4 



35.7 
32.1 
27.4 
38.3 
30.5 
40.5 
64.6 



11.9 
23.6 
36.3 
22.3 
27.4 
21.4 
48.7 



40.8 
47 5 
M.7 
^4.7 
31.5 
45.7 
42.6 



13.3 
24.4 
32.7 
21.8 
25.1 
22.7 
23.8 



26.6 
31.1 
30.0 
27.5 
23.5 
30.9 
40.1 



IC.D 

Z5.0 
27.4 
28.4 
52.7 
31.8 
13.8 



27.3 
31.7 
26.7 
23.0 
29.4 
30.9 
6 



< .6 

27.6 
42.1 
26.5 
36.5 



31.1 
44.9 
14.5 
33.3 
41.6 
43.1 
35.7 



25.3 
28.7 
24.4 
27.5 
35.5 
28.4 
19. J 



14.2 
10.0 
7.8 
7.8 
5:5 
7.2 
1.5 



40.4 
18.2 
12.1 
18.2 
17.6 
25.0 
15.8 



0,0 
4.6 
4.7 
,2.9 
19.2 
4.2 
7.3 



8.8 
16.3 
21.8 
16.7 

ie.6 

13.1 
16.6 



13.6 
8.9 
7.9 
10.9 
20.4 
11.6 
7.4 



31.4 
26.4 
31.3 
14.7 
11.1 
14.4 
9.2 



20.2 
21.5 
23.5 
31.1 
11.7 
2G.2 
7.3 



4.3 
4.1 
4.7 
3.5 
1.7 
4.2 
4.8 



46.6 
14.2 
30.9 
28.2 
12.5 
4.5 
9.5 



29.? 
22.9 
29.9 
27.6 
15.1 
20.6 

20.: 



41, 



A concerted effort was made to adhere to the implied criteria while working 
in the individual junior high libraries in an attempt to identify A/V mater- 
ial. After the library material was identified, each junior high teacher 
received a listing of multicultural A/V material in his/her library, A/V 
material at the Elkhart Community Schools Educational Services Center, ma- 
terials purchased by the ESAA Basic Grant, and a bibliography of recommended 
materials not presently in our school system (APPENDIX J - "Locally Validated 
Listing of Multicultural Resources"), , t 
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REACTIONS FROM AM EXTERNAL PERSPECTIl/E 

If an evaluation plan is to be responsive, it needs to utilize a 
nftiltifaceted approach. Therefore, a decision was made to utilize the ser- 
vices of an external tandem of group-process experts possessing a formative 
evaluation orientation. It was felt that an external perspective of Project 
functioning in the junior high schools would present a more balanced view of 
the integration process. In addition, individuals not associated with the 
Project would usually not be biased by the daily operations or close kinships 
that 'usuallv develop among professional colleagues. While it is important 
that an external perspective not become biased, it is, imperative that these 
individuals be closely attuned to Project operations and functions, so as 
to develop a conjprehensive understanding of the trials and tribulations at 
the grassroots' levels of function and the overall evaluation plan. Most 
important, however, is that this understanding and process delineation be 
eventually shared with the Project staff and other local professionals. 

Information Collecting Methods and Cpnsiderations 



miormation collecting Metnoas and lo 
^ The individuals selected were a consultant 



from the State of Indiana 
i 

Department of Public Instruction and a professor from Ball State University. 
Both individuals possessed vast backgrounds in school desegregation areas 
and have developed extensive track records in process analysis and assess- 
ment. The external tandem s^ent five days interact!. .g"~bot^ ajid 
informally with teachers, students, administrators, and counselors. Their 
intent was to create a non-threatening atmosphere where the Project parti- 
cipants could relate and interac^over identified trials and tribulations. 

In some evaluation circles it is advocated that^udgmcnt dat.a be part 
of any evaluation scheme. The term "judgment" has been used in a broad 
sense to include feelings, priorities, values, o*pinions, and attitudes. 
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Judgment and value data might provide critically important information about 
the development and implementation efforts of the school desegregation pro- 
gram because th^y repress what ^individuals perceive as happening. These 
perceptions may not correspond to the intentions or perceptions of those who 
designed the school desegregation efforts. Hpwever, what these involved 
individuals perceive as happening represents reality to them, and this might 
be far more important for the evaluation than what is supposed to be happen- 
ing. Although the general approach was somewhat^"free-wheeling u or. quasi- 
structured, the tandem did focus on four dimensions for reporting and feed- 
back purposes. 

Effectiveness of Project! Staff : 

There was common agreement among students, teachers, administration and 

» * 

staff that th^ Resource Team along with the additionally-funded counselor 

f 

have played an important rple in the roov^/lfofra*^ integrating the schools.' 
The intensity of the efforts for the Resource Team appeared during the first 
semester and focused primarily on ways for dealing with value differences 
among cultures, attitude formation, and hum^rf - *relations between faculty .and 
diffeiing racial groups. * During the second semester, the Teair. has played 
a lesser role in either formulating or implementing progframs beyond the/ . * 
awareness effort -at fhe first of the yJ&r. General ly,^oeople in the school 



• y | 

recognized time devoted, plans made and carried out by the Resource Te^m ■ 
and ^pressed appreciation for efforts which many persons said led to a 
"smoother transition ihan N we*TnT£ki^ have had ft . 

Influence of Project on Teachers : - 

While teachers generally praised the Resource Team members, most of them 

♦ 

talked generally aoout its influence. In few cases tvorc there direct link- 
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ages or indications of influence on teachers except, perhaps, in the area 
of attitudes. A few teachers noted that it was helpful to have external 

consultants present views on cultural differences and similarities; but 

# ' * J '* 

that since most of /the staff had been working with a minority population 
in the school for many years, such information wa* already known. It was 
impottaht, many said, to have faculty dispus^ions on hoy to deal with cul- 
tural differences as appli|^[ to classroom interaction and school behavior. 

Benefits of Project on Students : , ^ 

Wftat direct influence the Project had on students may be summari^d in 
couple of ways, noting first that causal effects are not intended. First, 
the in-school suspension program was described by several students as a ^alu- 



able option. As many noted, "When you know you have to stay in School but 



can f t be with your friends, you realize that you won f tl)e able to get outside 
to play around. It cuts dtfwn on goofing off". Second, for a few students 
knowing that other adults were available explicitly to talk about problems 

provided comfort. In a stense it extended the counseling role. There was 

• ^ -» 

substantial racial interaction during lunch, between classes, and during 
K classes where student interchange was encouraged. Whether such interaction 
is attributable to efforts of the Project was pot clear. 

Future Progran Dimensions: 

o ^ . 

Acceptance of One another has been accomplished for the most part. 
.There is the, need to ;ontinue to encourage minority involvement in activities 
Discussions of how that encouragement snpuld t/e promoted should occur. Sys- 
tematicalljr scheduled meetings should be designed to examine in-depth the 
extent of content coverage of ethnic groups. Sequential development of eth- 
nic curricula should be undertaken. 

v 
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( CONCLUSIONS AMP RECOMMENDATIONS 

'"■ - - ^ ' * "— ~ ) 

Before drawing any conclusions from this evaluation, thought must be 
given to the validity and reliability of responses to questionnaires and 
professionally-recognized instruments. In cases where random safiples were 
used, it is hoped that the samples were representative of a cross-section 
of the ,prof essional staff and identified student population. Some caution 
might t>e exercised with respect to generalizing these findings to other 
settings and/or school desegregation/integration programs because of a lack 
Qf systematic direct observation of involved student or inseryice teacher 
functioning; the variations in attitudes and behavior patterns from junior 
high school to junior high school; and the lack of comparison ,data from an- 
other demographically-matched school system. Secondly, it is difficult to 
make an overall judgment regarding the accuracy of responses felative to the 

N * . 

attitudes of the respondents and £he methods arid settings, for administering 

•> * 

various questionnaires and surveys. To make a truly valid assessment, per- 
haps the standardization of directions for administration instruments would 
provide more accurate data.. It Was also assumed that the items on the 
questionnaires and instruments were not misinterpreted by the respondents; 
that the respondents did not pursue tangential anci/or related issues when 
reflecting and responding to the items or questions; that the respondents 
did not pass on the instrument (s) to someone blse to complete; and that the 
respondents did not hkve any strong prejudices against this type 6f evalua- 
tion which might have* influenced their response patterns. 

Conclusions Based on Limitations and Findings ^ 
Based on the data and information collected by way of a variety of 
measures and techniques, the following conclusions are a result of this 
extensive evaluation. 
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• Communication and dissemination of pertinent information, 
relative to the Project, were integral parts of the Pro- 
ject^ operations and have led to the genera} acceptance 
of the Project, ' 

• identified objectives of the School Desegregation Project 
related to the inservice preparation of teachers are being 
achieved in terms of quality and quantity of programs. 

• The alternative education program (in-school suspension) 
has enabled*many students to remain in school in an edu- ^ 
cational environment rather chan being suspended out of 
school. 

• Student involvement in extracurricular activities has been 
an effective means of promoting interracial jcooperativeness, 
interdependence and mutual support, 

• Student /school relations are greatly enhanced by fre- 
quent parent/school communication. 

4 

• Student ^perceptions cf school climate have varied betidln 
the different school populations. m 

• The self-concept of the students across grade levels has 
not differed to any great extent. 

• Student acceptance of others has varied significantly 
among students when considering sex and race. 

• Inservice activities have assisted teachers to gain a better 
understanding at>out multicultural education. 

• A great number of teachers feel that the multicultural edu- 
cation objectives do not apply to their area of instruction. 

y THe junior high schools and the school system possess a 

largg^ianti^y of multicultural education resource materials. 

• Reactions from an external perspective indicate that the 
first year of m the desegregation program has been suc- 
cessful in each of the four junior high schools; however, 
there are areas of concerns to be addressed in subsequent 
years. 



Recommendation^ for Future Plonnine and Consideration 

... .—. mm _ i — m — - -- r - . <. i 

Hie following rccoraiendations are set forth based on implicit and 
explicit perceptions, observations and findings resulting from the eva] 
uajion effort along with the above generated conclusions. 
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• Every effort should be made-to continue to effectively 
communicate and disseminate information relative to 
Project activities within the school system and local 
community « 

• livery effort should be made to cofntinue to provide 
inservice activities for staff as* it relates, to enhanced 
desegregation/integration of the school s>stem« H 

{# Every effort should be made to maintain the alternative 
education progjams in the junior high schools to provide 
needed assistance to students displaying inappropriate 
behavior in school. 

• Mure students should be encouraged to participate in 
extracurricular activities to promote better inter- 
racial understanding, acceptance and cooperation. 

• Every effort should be made to maintain the practice 
of open and frequent communications with parents. 

• Continued concerted efforts need to be made to assist 
students in establishing healthy attitudes toward de- 
segregation. 

• TTie four junior high schools should make every effort 
to improve students 1 attitudes, and acceptance of 

"School climates. 

• Every effort should be made to maintain or improve 
student self-concept. 1 

• Continued efforts should be made to improve students' 
attitudes and acceptance of others. 

• Teacher inservice training specifically related to 
integration and multicultural education should be 
continued at both the system and building level. 

• More staff development programs and inservice activities 
need to occur within the school system in -order to assist 
teachers' understanding of the significance of multi- 
cultural education. 

• Teachers shoqld be encouraged to make better utilization 
of available resources in the area of multicultural 
education. 

• Continued- support and encouragement should be given to 
the junior high schools as they proceed into the second 
year of the desegregation program. 
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DAJE 



AUDIENCE 



PERSON/ AGENCY/ 
OFFICE/OCCASION 
INVOLVED ■ 



MODE OF INFORMATION 
DISSEMINATION 



8/13/80 General Public 
Elkhart Area 

8/19/8Q General Public 

South Bend/El khart Area 

8/19/80 General Public 

South Bend/El khart Area 

8/14/80 Elkhart NAACP 
Leadership 

8/20/80 Elkhart Community 
Schools Staff 



8/21/80 Brookdalc Junior 
High Faculty 

8/21/80 West Side Junior 
High Faculty 

8/22/80 Elkhart Community 

School Counselors . 

8/25/80 General Public 

South Send/El khart Area 

8/29/80 General Public 
Elkhart Area 

9/5/80 North Side Junior 
High Faculty 

9/5/80 Pierre Moran Junior 
High Faculty 

9/9/80 Elkhart Community 

School Administrators 

9/11/80 Indiana State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruc- 
tion - EEO Consultant 

9/11/80 Ball State University 
Professor 

9/12/80 , General Public 
Elkhart/Area 



The Elkhart Truth 



WSJV-TV 



WSBT-TV 



Board of Elkhart , 
Chapter NAACP 

Elkhart Community 
Schools Human Rela- 
tions Committee 

Brookdale Junior High 
Faculty Meeting 

West Side Junior High 
Faculty Meeting 

School District 
Guidance Department 

South Bend Tribune 



WTRC 



North Side Junior 

High. Faculty Meeting 
* 

Pierre Moran Junior 
High Faculty Meeting 



Newspaper Articles 



Television Broadcast 



Television Broadcast 



Verbal Presentation, 

Question & Answer Perio* 
* 

Human Relations Handbool 
Distribution 



Verbal Presentation/ 
Question & Answer Perio< 

Verbal Presentation, 
Question & Answer Perioi 

Verbal Presentation, 
Question £ AurSwer Perio< 

Newspaper Article 



Radio Broadcast 
(30 Min. Interview) 

Verbal Presentation, , 
Question & Answer Perio< 

Verbal Presentation, 
Question & Ans^r Perio< 



General Administration Verbal Presentation, 



Meetings , 
Tint Giles 

Dr. Charles Payne 
The Elkhart Truth 



Question & Answer Perio< 

Verbal Presentation, 
Question & Answer Perio( 



t Verbal Presentation, 
Question & Answer Perioi 

Newspaper Articles 




e 
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DATE 



AUDIENCE 



PERSON/AGENCY/ 
OFFICE/OCCASION 
INVOLVED 



MODE OF INFORMATION 
DISSEMINATION 



9/16/60 Neighboring School 

District Administrator 

9/16/80 Neighboring, School 

District Administrator 



9/16/80 Elkhart Community 
Schools Curriculum 
Development Committee 
Members 

9/17/80 Director of Elkhart 
Urban League 

9/18/80 President of Elkhart 
Teachers Association 

9/18/80 Central High School^ 
Parents ^ 4 



9/19/80 President .of NAACP 



9/29/80 " Parent/Teacher Leaders 



10/1/80 Indianc University at 
South Btnd Professor 

10/3/80 Project Personnel 



10/9/60 Elementary Teacher/ 
Leaders 

10/11/80 Notre Dame Professor 

10/13/80 State Department of 
^ Public Instruction 
Consul tant 

10/14/80 Elkhart Community 

School Administrators 

10/14/80 School Board Members 



Alma Powell, ESAA 
Project Director 

Roselyn Cole, Prin- , 
cipal of South Bend 
Middle School 

Health and P.E. Curri- 
culum Meeting 



Dr. Ruth Lambert 



Ms. Gloria Earl 



Central High School 
Parent Advisory 
Committee 

Cora Breckenridge 



Junior High School 
Steering Committee 



Dr. Richmon Calvin 

Project Student 
Relation Assistants 

Elementary Resource 
Team 

Dr. Joseph Scott 
Rich Phelps 



General Ad'nirvis- 
tration Meetings 

Executive Session of 
Board of Education 



Verbal Presentation, 
Question & Answer Period 

Verbal Presentation, 
Question & Answer Period 



Verbal Presentation, 
Question & Answer Period 

Verbal Presentation, 
Question & Answer Preiod 

Verbal Presentation, 
Question & Answer Period 



Verbal Presentation, 
Question & Answer Period 

Verbal Presentation, 
Printed Material, 
Question & Answer Period 

Discussion 



Verbal Presentation, 
Question & Answer Period 

Verbal Presentation, 
Question & Answer Period 

Discussion 

Discussion 



Verbal Presentation, 
Question & Answer Period 

Verbal Presentation, 
Printed Material , 
Question & Answer Period 
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DATE 



AUDIENCE 



PERSON/ AGENCY/ 
OFFICE/OCCATION 
INVOLVED 



MODE OF INFORMATION 
DISSEMINATION 



10/15/80 Elkhart Community 

Schools Administrators 



10/15/80 Elkhart Community 

Schools Administrators 



10/18/80 f Elkhart Community 
Schools Curriculum 
Development Coirmittee 
Members 

10/23/80 Project Personnel 



10/27/80 Regional Desegregation 
Assistance Center 
Personnel 

10/28/80 Elkhart Community 
Schools Curriculum 
Development Committee 
Members s 

10/31/80 Local Service Club 
Members ^ 

11/7/80 Project Personnel 



11/10/80 Cross Section of 
Patrons 



11/ffO Elkhart Community 

Schools Staff & 
Other .School Publics 

11/80 Student Population 



Secondary Principals 
Meeting 



Elementary Principals 
Meeting 



Science Curriculum 
Meeting 



Project Counselors 



Illinois/Indiana 
Desegregation Assis- 
tance Center' 

Health and P.E^ 
Textbook Adoption 
Committee 



Breakfast Kiwanis 
Club 

Project Student " 
Relation Assistants 



Community Advisory 
Council Meeting 



Corner School House 



Genesis (Memorial 
High School Publ ica- 
tion) 



, Beginning • Central Office Adminis- ' Regular Bi -Weekly 
8/80 Bi- tutors Staff Meetings 

Weekly 
fbr Project 

• Duration 



Verbal Presentation, 
Printed Material, 
Question & Answer Period 

Verbal Presentation, 
Printed Material , 
Question & Answer Period 

Verbal Presentation, 
Question & Answer Period 



Verbal Presentation, 
Question & Answer Period 

Discussion 



Verbal Presentation, v 
Question & Answer Periad 



Verbal Presentation, 
Question & Answer Period 

Verbal Presentation, 
Printed Material , 
Question & Answer Period 

Verbal Presentation, 
Printed Material , 
Question & Answer Period 

Article in House. 
Publication 



Article in Student 
Pub1 ication „. 



Verbal Reports,' & 
Occasional Printed 
Material 
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DATE 



AUDIENCE 



PERSON/ AGENCY/ 
CFf OCCASION 
/ED 



mode of info*.- on 
disseminata: 



12/3/80 Project Personnel 



12/5/80 Project Personlel 



12/10/80 Principal Advisory 
Council 

1/19/81 Cross Section of 
Patrors 

. I 

1/26/81 TUle I District 
Advisory CounC'l 
Meeting 

2/4/81 Project Personnel 



2/6/81 Project Personnel 



2/12/81 Principal Advisory 
Council 



2/13/81 Elkhart Community 
School Teacher 
Inservice 



2/26/81 Senior Citizens 



3/6/81 • W^st Side Junior 
High Faculty 

4/13/81 Project Personnel 



4/15/81 School Board 
Members 

4/21/81 Cross Section of 
Patrons 

4/28/81 Goshen College 
Students 



erJc 



s 



Project Counselors 



Student Relations 
Assistants 

Daly School Parents 4 



Community Advisory 
Council Meeting 



Members of the council 
parents, teachers, 
administrators 

Project Counselors 



Student Relations 
Assistants 



Hawthorne School 
Parents 



Elementary & 
Secondary Teachers 



Urban League Commun- 
ity Group 

West Side Junior 
High faculty meeting 

ESAA Staff 



Executive Session of 
Board of Education 

Community Advisory 
Council Meeting 

Current Issues in 
Education C lass 



Verbal Presentation, 
Question & Answer Period 

Verbal Presentation, 
Question & Answer Period 

Verbal Presentation, 
Question & Answer Period 

Verbal Presentation, 
Printed Materials, 
Question & Answer Period 

Verbal Presentation, 
Question & Answer Period 



Verbal Presentation, 
Question & Answer Period 

Verbal Presentation, 
Printed Materials, 
Di scussion 

Verbal Presentation, 
Printed Materials, 
Question & Answer Period 

Verbal and Audio Visual 
Presentation, Printed 
Materials, Question & 
Answer'Period 

Verbal Presentation, 
Question & Answer Period 

Verbal Presentation 
Question & Answer Period 

Verbal Presentatitn 
Question & Answer Period 

Verbal Presentation, 
Discussion 



Verbal "Presentation, ■ 
Discussion 

Verbal Presentation, 
Question & Answer Period 



55. 



DATE 



AUDIENCE 



PERSON/AGENCY/ 
OFFICE/OCCASION 
INVOLVED 



MODE OF INFORMATION 
- DISSEMINATION 



4/81 Elkhart Community 

Schools Staff & 
Other School Publi- 
cations 

"/9/81 General Public 



Corner School Hoiise 



Display booth at 
Pierre Moran Mall 
Shopping Center 



Article in House 
Publication 



Literature, Displays, 
A/V 



0 
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" \ ^ZZt^f^^B f ^t^\V^ m J , 9^i '"HE ELKHART TRUTH, AUGUST B-W, liM 



Desegregation Accomplished 

Next for Schoo/s; 



IMC CUU4MT TfeUTH, MONMT. OCT. IX It**) 




Getting 
^Together* 



'i ki 



iff <<*MMtsui VHWLS eftlrlali rraaklia. Ceetral High School coeascler Ae- Milter, and U»ar Jeunse*. director of Ike 

* dMiriri » lafgraUeu plea «i teaey Rvrd. Ulkart Teeeber* Atsaetellea tattgratle* asvli'aeet effort SMry en Pat* * 

n r V .r*p»are Md*> They are if res* President Claris Earl. Ctatral Higb School (Trvtfe Peas*) 

at«ttu»3 upHiuiOil {teberl tracker Pant Smith, aeperlateedrat Richard — 



Desegregation Effort Opens Monday 



JMI HJWA^T.T irUTM. AUSUIT IMP 



Schoo/s, Students 'Well Prepared' 



Bf Tf tM JA< MM 

"!>*■ qj-vi.n s*en.-d straightforward 
er-.»h »hen »t « t1 „if*i a t a Friday Elkhart 
Cor»- "fl» S.f-«v-1s pr*ss *-*>nf>renfe flow 
ma«» sl< * «j he *ttm~i by Elkhart's 

;u~ • -*»^r*»«ati mi ?* «'im* 

K *«j * a\*i«**nt superintend*^ 

R/'*t tran' i a*'**r«f kly That is 
at*- * m-'-iy the nr~ '+r af junior hif h « u 
« • V h«.v»d "o a whnol they other, 
w ~ * -1 r • ar«-vi 

B." r»a far! r*« pre««f-nt *f the Elkhart 
T%a"'*^ had a different answer 

M *f tr# sti,«l#n's »,|| be affected by tat 
eftnr i — a-id positively, • the uid with car 

tar-y 

Sti-wf ofTi-ieli have barn working for mora 
tha*. * >e*r to t## v t tt it 'he: the s*eood answer la 
the i >•-,'.< n rs cnfre«-t Hw well th«-y have 
w— >t »i i >'s»»n Monday morning, when 
the • * fan u*d»r way 

a- ar* a- -i^'imj and h»»>inc for a very 
arr>* t trin • v\ y-M, -* ta»d deaexrefattaa 
pr» n*r»n d,.— ^:,>r U»*r Johftvn "There 4 
pm^s v»m« aniiHy with ih* n«* m«*tlaa. 
Ui * ""^^y ; »* ** Kiweto vtil HMka tau a 
§*a»'.i*e ex pe cm net far 
and Uw »twte cammaaity 
•TKnft fcavt hoes apail areaMad, 
HtchaK MUkr ^ 



'Tat Jfc 



have not ail bffn positive, of count, 
hit *e ve had a relatively small number of 
telephone calU about concern* " 

For thi^ f"||, the Junior hlfh school atlen 
dan'* arr* bnundariM have \*tt\ chanRM to 
• iwur' that the f'>ur arhooli will have a roughly 
equal mix of black and white tludenta Lut 
y>l F 4f t*tr* nt of Pirrre Moran Junior Hi«h 
$Lho>>l i ttudenu were black while the other 
achonli had irry imall minority population* 

MiI't uid that the Mud»ntt involved and 
th*ir parents have hern *ell>prrpared fnr the 
even li (a rome on Monday 

"tjil iprtng. each «f the junior higha had 
anenta.ion seaaiona for parents." he uid Moat 
etudtnti and their parents ha* a visited the 
schools the studtnta will attend, he said 

Meanwhile, a number of teachers have been 
LaVmt; tra ing in developing a "multicultural 
rurrtfulum" — thit ii, on* that atli'ittnU la 
tearh studenU to accept and appreciate other 
culiuei*, and that attempt* to- make classes 
relevant to students of varying backgrounds 

Thrrufhout the upcoming school year, com* 
rrutteea of 'aachers. under the direction af 
Central High School counselor Anthony Byrd. 
will ha "examiaiag our currieuJ'jm guide*" i» 
an attempt ta make them multicultural, ac- 
cording to uautant superiaUodant PrMkUa. 
Ha aaid be coajstdara |bj» a "HHslUyaar, auaja> 



tlonary typv of proierl ' 

To assist parents, students and teachers who 
have question* In the immediate future, how 
ever, the public relations component of the 
echool district's hum ah relations committee 
has prepared a booklet on integration 

The booklet, prepare*.! under |he supervision 
of Central High School teacher Pam Smith and 
unveiled at th» press conference, contains an 
Integration vocabulary list, oJtations and an* 
swers about the IntegratiojLMWoiram. and a 
directory containing the names and telephone 
number* af all staff member* Involved In the 
program 

The booklet will be available at all school* 
and will be distributed ta local civic organisa- 
tion-.. Ms Snath said Any interested cttlsen 
wishing a copy can call 2*3-4011 and ask lor 
Goidit Ivory's office 

Anyone with integration question* of any 
kind can call 2M-4PM during regular business 
hour* 

"If anyone has a question, call." said MMer 
"Get a response from lha building prin- 
cipal the superintendent or anyone els*. , 
rather than taking somc*M*g they heard from 
• ncttli be/" 

Any sdanialatratar wtll be happy ta tell Inter, 
eat ad pee*eo* inn aatalat af and) lha "reeooatng 



saniad-- fre program, ha added. 
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Would Rather 
Go to Central 



Whv d.i hj«r in ukr a hus about tVj 
mtU-% aurav jnsl u, | tt vheol when we 
can walk m»t even half a mile to sehuol* 

ALto. why did it last lake them one year to 
do that but they have been working on 
switching sixth *?radf mta junior high and 
ninth grade mtn hmh school for about two 
year* ami yet ihey haven l begun to start 
doing it* 

I would like them to have done that ao that 
I wouldn't have had to come to Brookdale at 
all I could have heat gone to Central 

i ANGtllJAMeS 



INC tUtWAhT ThMTM. MlOAV. UFT IP** 



■y TOM JACOBS 

We have successfully de- 
aegrrtrated the schools Now were 
mto the long range program in* 
leg rating them " 

That is the capsule a^se^ment of 
Robert Franklin assistant su- 
perintendent of the Elkhart 
acbaols. of the first two month* of 
the school district a desegregation 
plan 

Desegregation, as Franklin de- 
Ikied it. ta "just bringing people 
under the same roof ' Integration, 
fee feels, goes bevend that, it in 
rtml*** getting the youngsters in any 
em school to work, play and be 
aagi>ther. regardless af a student's 
race or mciai position 

Viith tirrv Frsnklm » convinced 
thai even that diffii-ilt task ran or 
pn>»mplished 

The first phase of (he desegrega 
two plan began with the opening af 
arhnni tn August A< that time, a new 
set of boundaries for junior high 
achratj attendance was put into ri 
feet 

Lut year one junior high school 
— 1'ierre Moran — had a SO percent 
minority student population where 
the nther three schtmls had few mi- 
nority students The goal of the new 
bound* nes was for each of the four 
schools to have a inintirilv popula 
lion of 12 ta 17 percent 

According to figure* released by 
the schools that goal was not quite 
met Currently the four Khools 
range from II percent tdinon'y at 
Brookdale to 19 percent minority at 
Pierre Moran North Si<le is Id per 
cent minority, while West Side is 14 
percent 

'Vie feel \er\ emvl aNwt the wav 
things worked out said Eu< t nt 
Hunfiate direstnr of data proieva 
tng 'It didn l meet nur *d/j[ hut 
it s well within avicpta Je^flmil 

The total mimtriij^yiipulation 
the district is 14 1 percent Hungan 
Hid AmonK getnndarv studrntl. 
the tmniirity pupuiation is 13 S per- 

'. . .a very noble first 
step — James Pyles 
of the NAACP 

cent Central High School' is |) per 
cent minority while \f*mnrial is 13 
percent minority, he added 

The eiemenlao vohimls arr to a 
Ur^e eitiiit riKiatlt kei;re»:aled. 
and they will remain so after phase 
iwo M the plan goes into crfect nett 
fall In Auiniat. two elementary 
schooi Weston end Rice wiii be 
clued. «)nd elementary attendance 
area boundaries will be shifted ac- 
cordingly But the neurhoorhwod 
school concept wtU remain, nnd 
most chiidrra wlU " 



Bocawaa af that be*. 




for the Advancement of CoJoradJ 
fVvpte has filed a com pi a tag 
acain«t the school district wi'h the 
federal Office for Cml Right a The 
complaint alleges that the dtvtrict is 
discriminaiimc against M«ifk* an 
alteration school officiaisdei % 

The OCRS Ome Bart said last 
week that he does not know when 
the agency will rule on the cesn- 

Integration goes be- 
yond 'just being under 
the same roof* — Asst 
School Supt Robert 
Franklin 

plaint lie said it wit! not be withm 
the nctt few »*ek« If the *H K rules 
that the school district is guiii* »f 
discrimination, it can begin actions 
that could lead ta the cutoff of fed 
oral funds 

The NAVTs James »*»ie* said 
that. "From the people we v* 
talked to. (he < junior hich> plan has 
been sm*>thlv implemented A M 
af gAud work has bero done 

' We hope this *ue* the Uiard and 
the communitv encouragement ia 
expand the program to the ele- 
ment arv level he wKlrd The 
true beneficial effects of intnrra 
lion really can t happen until «r 
start it at tht rallies! <rade« and 
move forward 

Pyle* added, hwever. that the 
schnol distnct has 'made a iery 
noble first step ' He said he agrees 
with Franklin that now that iunusr 
high desegregation is a fact true 
integration is (he nest step 

To help *hie»e that Frantlta 
said rnanv afw*«h««i and 
'»tra-iurrii'ubr pnigrams are be- 
m« started tn an attempt to ret 
black and whi e k»ds to >pem! time 
together 

fMervthinc l hear savs they 
(bla<^ and >hi(r sttnimui are mis 
Fra/klin uid MirHirntes 
r*rt tn the athletic 
teams the » hes rleadinx tram> 

In addition a cmmittre of 
teachers dire<* k ed by ron» R«rd has 
be**un the long pn •>» t >t rtarmn 
ing the school district s entire cur 
nculum tn see how it can be made 
multtvutiural 

According to Rvrd the comimtiee 
tf drafting a que* I inn a ire tha: will 
be distributed to atl tea,her» 
Teachers will be askrd such qu«^ 
tions as Is a muiti -cultural 
country presented tn tia>s as a piwt* 
tive things and [><es vour mate- 
rial .such as tettbnokst tell bow 
members of different ethnic group* 
contribute to our culture*" 

In this way. Byrd said, arhail 
official* will have an idea af la wfeat 
extant the cirrtculum ia already 
aanki-culiurai. nnd hew much wort 
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Jr. High Football 



Desegregation 



Goes Well, Too 

THE ELKHART TRUTH. FRIDAY. SEPTEMBER 12. 1M0 

« By IKK tlKltR 

Tretk 5e#rts Writer 

Athletically ihe Eihhin Community Srhooh' junior 
hj$h w***! rJ«»*et;r*gaUon prof ram K going •ctordinir, to 
V* fame pl*n ' At Us-vt that s th* opinion of th* four 
mam en f Mib*|) reaches in the city 

L^tr-in* »s wsrkiht; really »ril " Brookdale's M.ke 
C«*ra Mid Turn morale * good and nothing seems 
tr«jc> Mferent than before " 

h> t \*\ b*y«n taking tome slu<1»ftts to new iMtildinit* last 
nem-h giving *fwli en equal racial mu *f black and 
whj'e 

Fvervone kn.w H would b* a challenge byl ll'a 
tui be'.t*r than esperted." Dan Randolph of Wm 
Sirf# »'a»#d Our players accepted it not only for athletic 
f»ir;«rt^ but t>vey re having fun otth each other " 
0**.er* a*r«« 

Th* pla>*rs ar*nl both* rH by It. and their altitudes 
hate o»en super North SkJ« l PhU Slillsoo potnttd out 

F -»n the ro*rh mho toot th* moot by the new plan. Jim 
Oir> of Pierre Moron, u •ptimifUt 'Th* player* ftti a 
part of »h» ^-hoot." ho insisted 

fVrre Moeao opened freshman practice with only tl 
nwvMates picked op fear mar* by tht dm* school 
started and presently hoi It 




Because of busiac. I lost a lot of lh« kMi who would 
h*\e been playing at Pierre Moran this year," Cory 
explained "It wasn't by Intention - H'a Just *we of thooo 
things I hat happened It may take a year or two. but we 
(w recover from it ' 

Numbers at the other three schools are high West Sid* 
report* 33 freshmen players. North Side J4 and 




DAN RA^OOLPil 
«*sl Md« 



Wit VTILLSON 
North Mi* 



lawlele » of th* 117 ninth trader* on th* gridiron. 71 
art m*k Lock of lb* four school* has hot wot a au and 
ojrht Work oU/er* 

"Some of tbo sow playvrs boot mod* us • at roofer 
awn and vv*ry*n* *p predate* their ability." Raa4*la* 
j rami ft wed 

i "It hasn't mod* us a more powerf u l loom but riven us s 



hi tie more depth i »hra St ill-ton pointed out "I 

think player* ar<- now distributed s little m**> throughout 
the city " 

AD four coaches have been equally pleased with the bus 
wbrdiile, which Is all r red on a day to day basis t* ac- 
commodate rech school n needs ) 

• The bus srhedoles 4 rt flexible and vary throughout 
the week ' said Dave Howe « ir»«" r of transportation 
""The schools prepare a schedule in advance and lt'e our 
res|MoisihilttT to moke sure everything Is covered " 

Buses usually rrsfce two runs st ail four 'school*, 
although sofTHititH^t th'r* Is ane' pick up end *th*r 
ofcsslms call lor three runs \ 

Bases Uke home footholl and volleyball players for 
seventh throuf h ninth grades. The earliest pick-up is 4 X 
pm and the latest at around I « p m when a nam 
returns from an away runt est 

"TV hoses usually make thro* different stop*, and th* 
kutigesi anyone would be on a bus is about 41 mssutes." 
Raw* painted on' "It works best who* tbo bus m boU full. 
V a bus become* clear full, w* usually aptM tl beraus* tl 
mskas law lonf a ride " 1 

At PWrro Moraa anal Brookdak. two buoos art 
m&H at each pock-up lisaa North SMt tad Waal aaat 
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BoarcTAdopts Hiring Goal 
Dealing With Minorities 



By TOM JACOBS 
A set of afflrniatlve action goals for kinnf members of 
minority groups was adapted by the Ok hart schawl board 

Tuesday night, 

Tht goah ire the same as those adopted by the board 
ue year Ago 

The shWt-range goal calls fur the school district to hs\e 
si least one rOmority certified staff member — that la, 
teacher, [counselor or administrator - m eWh school It 
states tbbt this should be accomplished without decreas- 
ing the Lumber of minority employees In other sc boots 
and «ithe\ot transferring minority staff members 

The long range goal calls {or I la I percent minority 
certified staff members In each school 

No current figures on minority employment In the 
schorii werj available this morning However, a report 
issued Isst August aaid ?hat. at that time, all but two 
sthmris hail at least one certified minority staff member 

"Me are making slow but steady progress' towsrd 
achiewng the short-range goal, assistant superintendent 
Hohrrt franklin said Tuesday nifiht « 

In a related matter, Franklin announced that Levar 
Johnson pnncipsl of Roosevelt school, has been ap- 
pnir* ^1 director of the school district s integration 
assistive project 

As part of that pro)ev«. which is being funded by s 
1269 011) federal grant. • number of new staff members 
uttl be hired, including three new junto r high counselors 
and three new junior high teacher aides 

franklin vuid. 'We are busily interviewing' t* hi) 
tl^tse piisHiofis, ac*umg that he hopes the counselors and 
sides «ill be hired before school begins Aug 1i It* said 
he huprs thsl some of thfw* new employees will be 
liieittb* n «»f numirio groups 

In other business, the btcrd toted to increase the prue 
•f school lunches from M to S3 cents for students and from 
tt cents (o II M for adults 

Vaktrre Myser. supervisor of food services said their 
increase Is necessary because the district is losing I0»x« 



eenla for every stuuf' meal vned 

Mi Hyarr said that the v inumsOaUoai did not wish la 
raiat prices lb* fait 10 rents because of local economic 
csmliUons She said she rmpes that an increase la cam* 
rraaaary *ffWier»qr this >esr. plus the S-ceai mcrease. wtU 
he swaugfc far the Khool district to break even 
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ScfiobT 
Posts 
1 Filled 

Delbert Detwiler. pno- 
dpal of Weston school for 
the past four years, has been 
appointed principal of 
Roosetelt school, according 
to Floyd Lp^gcnbaugh, 
dim tor of personnel. Elk- 
hart Community Schools 

He replaces Letar 
Job ison. oho earlier was 
appointed ss director of the 
federally funded de- 
segregation facilitation 
project 

Sara Hoy land, principal of 
Lincoln Khool, will be 
principal of both Lincoln 
and H est on schools during 
the upcoming school year, 
Longenbaugh said 



TH1 tiKHAhT tauiM. f awaT, auuirti «. i*ao 



Scrappers Now Ride Separate Buses 



The seventh grade stu- 
dents who had been fighting 
on a late afternoon 
Brookdale Junior High 
School bus run have been 
separated onto two different 
buses Principal Mark Mow 
said this morning 

Mow said, however, that 
the separation had nothing 
to d* with the incident*, 
which he described as 
"mar* horseplay than any 
kind of fWttinf *' 

Thursday afWaaoa. the 
school began ruaaing two 
buaes at 4: SI pais. Oat was* 



out to the Bristol area, whit* 
the other »*nt toward 
Feeser school and into the 
city of Elkhart, he said 

Bristol area parents, had 
complained that city young- 
sters were fighting with 
their children *» the bus 



was too crowded 

"There were spproit 
mutely tl kids on that bus.' 
he said 

Mew said that th* second 
but run would ha*e jeen 
added because of those two 
regard less of any 



fighting 

Moo said he and Pawd 
ftowe. director of trans 
portetion for the school dis- 
trict, met tilth sbout II 
parents from the Bristol 
ares Thursday morning to 
discus* the situation 



..„—.. of fighting have 
beta "blown out of proper- 

He said the second bus run 
waa added bocsua* the rid* 
was at kMf — "the whale 
loop to an hour and a bail 
rid*"~»a*d b ec a u s e the but 



ATTENTION? 



Ilomomory mt% 4 Junior High School Puronrsl 

They ro now bviMVfl iUNlOt HIGH but. do yov wee* 
your lowfl chdd bvied to the e*her pdo of t»«m noi* 
year? 

If itoyf lot's sf*a> If boforo It Nwpnwna. 
Own't poy yosh bowk rorWol « jw*«osf wf AJTMtOt 
KIOH lUSlNOi Y«W toaei should poy fwr book ro*oal 
and DO in noast ether slates. 

by prrmort 

hasxt ruswtcst 
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Johnson on causes 
of resegregation^ 

"I don't know el of the eater osorkmosof 
rh* high school ard the hajh school 
program*, but I thmk a |r«M(r effort can be 
and should be mad* to encourage minority 
^wticvation m other echvrties." sayi Lyver 
Johnson, prefect director lor the ESA 
* Emergency School Ajd Aci) bask yam 
which serves Efchart Community School* 
to BT o lcmant *s voluntary pUn to prevent 
ranonty group ssojat>on and proud* for 
greater crtcgr at«on. 1 trunk nvofcemrnt * 
an advantage for students ant* I the* there 
art enough achvtKi that you can met* 
aJhxKt any mitt^t need* that the student tcvif Jofcttao* 

may haw I (rank d'l a nrooiem that should 
bt addressed, some concerted efforts 

should ba t***>g piaca tojmceoye mwiry "A lot of times, it's easier to choose, or ft 
parti^tpaton « *.r *v*ws - seem* better to choose, easier couraea as 

Johrion says. "Tr* program « besrafty an easy way out. no* being reaey aware of 
at the junior high, level at ihftpoml, but horn the aoVenleo** of different program*" 
my povhon we arc aitercstcd « the Johnson concludes when asked why so lew 
compete rtWr^inn or prevent no of mmonfy truoVnU arc emofled m advanced 
Moletrm of r*r**l group* throughout th* coSey prerMratnrycounes 
whole school system.' 1 dont dwnk you can sttack that problem 

In evaluate*) h>r* *el the Efchnrt schools as a group problem A wit have to be 
have been delegated. Johnson says, "In tndMduabzed and there ant student* of 
terms of desegreojren, at thejoruen; high* both races that can be encouraged to 
and sew highs. 1 trv* its pretty good (As mterac t. I reahie also that there » a bt of 
far «) foment srv.w.* have some prcblem*, peer pressure that we are dc*$ng with , but 
^ terms of .ntegrafon. that ». the there ar those who are wdkng to venture out 
eiterarfnn of studer s onre they are and with encouragement, would step up m 
brought togeilwr m the same area. I think that direction I thmk someone has to know 
we have some problems stJ " mdrvtcueb and encourage trukviduals to 

He continue*, "hsvohintany segregation, take oari," says Johrwon "Mmorrtie* con 
or we general''/ tvrm it mow as fed that they arc not only a part m term* of 
•resegreoa'wn ' I mbascaJfy opposed toe m attendance, but a part of the decfeforv 
that I th-ik * legretr'jn r* a more posrtwe making actMtws, loo " 
way to eeisf I dunk subtle pressures and Johnson comments. "I am personaSy 
actnal** should occur that would enhance optirmstK about Elkhart Community 
the integration process * School* in general feme a product of the 

As to the cauv of thrs problem, Johnson system. an-ihew>g been m* for a fang time, 
tx'*<*y "Were dcearg wtth the socio- I tee) very positive about it I thmk we're 
econormc background of the families. I moving m the nghi direction, aa long a* we 
thmk, m that many of the students are rcekre that there w more to be done" 
coming from lanvhes that have not held In compere* Elkhart with other school 
educatrjn m high esteem, who have districts, he say*. "In (hat Elkhart has 
fhermekws maybe have a hajh school chosen to address (lie problem and tried to 
educaton or lea* and therefore reefy resolve it, we seam to be ahead of many 
haven't protected to thee dddran the school districts. At least, we're not wait** 
advemege* of sendng the* children so for a court action to take steps. I the* e's 
school or to college, and therefore they something that w ej P Tru ap p e n ouanisjht; tf 
don"? anoourase sham in those area*." takes time " 
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7 Schools Will Seek 
Grants for Program 



■ry ML MART 

71st Elkhart Sefcerf Board Tuesday cave 
iUapprvvalfertb«admirte4ra1Unia pursue 



efforts end eepsere the nwetttotity af a 
ossejeet schaal 

One gnu* we eld provide funce ta cos. 
tmue the etudy af the cetrrm eVsetreeatkm 
plas so the ram m unity scheot srstem. ac- 
csrdtftK ta Cent Hunxai* director of feder- 
d programs and data arecesstag far the 
schools The car rent eraeram are* ides far 
deaeereratioa lis the ianfor hum echoess 
and » eoeratlnf; three** a tXt»m eraat 
under the fedrral Cmereency VhwH AM 
Act erarrdiftff la OMr4taot «uacrlHtcndent 
Rohm Franklte. 

A* perl of that preeram the beard Ust May 
said H would tav^t urate further the pptttbte 
eotabttahment tin maenet achnat that 
would attract studeets ehh tnterest fa cer- 
teta areas . 

Accord*** to Uvar Joartooa. the school 
■yotent* rotetmittoa officer, the eraat* 
woefd only allow the adrntmstrettea ta draft 
* Pfoeram 'ar tlte proposed maenet srhoet 
Eiartfy what tyiw af schosi that weuid be at 
this point t* est known 

Johnson said tt would resemble the cur 
rem fitted stud rats program at RonarvHt 
School that brines designated gifted stu- 
dents from other schools into Rceeevcll for 



Jehaaon said the maenet coufd have aa 
effect on iaieerai.wi. espectally if it was 
haused la ■ peedomiaaally Mack etc* 



llea*,aic said nil ^eata af the atedles weuM 
he paid by the federal eyveremeet and the 



Hewever. be 4* id. 'The hope, a 
pfaa) Is derdepad la that voe (the 
beard) wfU say tlsts Is what we want 



FrerdUl* said Obemattercewtd btUrreati- 
fated withlr. the system without federal aid. 
bet noted that theetadtes eouid "be mere ta 
depth wtth oubsdc money " 

Anofher crent approved weekd prcvsde 
federal money so study the eltmrnttioo) of 
-rectal isolation at the elementary level " 

Board members imttally balked et oa. 
pronn< that prooocil They said that coe- 
sderinf procroms already voder way or' 
proposed far the cwm-f yesi. it is too soon 
ta start sorb o study 

The erboots have antil Dec } to appfy far 
the federal money and o deciateo on hew 
much the hc»l a^hoel system will e*t «haeM 
come tn Msrrh 

Jahn^on said the smoual of funds would 
depend aa the "kind of erocrara we draw 
rup" 

The plan ta Infeerate the elementary 
scboob could include erade reorfsnimtoa. 
schoal boundary ad^ustmenu or even 
school clostnea, schml officisls *«4d Clot* 
lag of at I «st one srhool. Lincoln ts under 
study beceuv of decreasint en rati menu 

Anv pUn could rr vetoed be the board 
before funds are allotted 

Also apprtned dvnn< the board'sreffmlar 
meetinf Tunday was a request for a feder- 
al frant ta f or a complete analysis this 
summer of the present Comprehensive Ac- 
tion Pl*r.nln« and Proeram Sv> ferns. 

That ersflt would sllow detelopmcet of 
testiof in all grade levels to determine 
competency, Pvesemly that kind of inline 
at done only m math, aortal studies lan 
fusee arts and science 

The plan dsn could eUmtaete Maine too 
mack class tunc conduct lag echfevemue* 
tests, officials sold - 

It also was eaneenced that schools will be 
dfcsmMsed a* thoar esriy esocoea day la give 
all eUfiMc raters ia tb* scheat* a chance to 
veto The actiaa ss outdated by atau law. 




SUPERINTENDENT 'S ADVISORY COUNCIL 



M1NWTSS 
3, 1980 



Hie regular Meeting of the Superintendent's Advisory Council was celled to 
order by the president, Jack Turnock. 

The following waters wore present: 



Patrons 



Virgil Claassen 
Don Barfell 
Stephen Jones 
Kalter Walters 



ECS Administrators * 

Karren Breniman 
Al Bias 

Excused Absence - 

Mircia Kotick 
Xathy Harbaugh 



Guests Present 



Gene Hungate 
Richard Lantz 



David Pfister 
Jack Turnock 
Jean Ann Young 
Marilyn Anderson 



Charles Yoder 
Robert Franklin 



George Freese 
Andrea Hartnan 



Levar Johnson 



Ihc minutes of the meeting of November 5, 1980 were approved as submitted. 

w 

Concerns of the Council 

Dr. BrenL*nan gave the Council a synopsis of the wdrkings of the extra- 
curricular bus schedule. He stated that on the plus side it has been used 
and appreciated by both students and parents. It has helped integration 
as well as student support of games. It has given transportation to those 
who otherwise would not have had transportation. On the minus side there 
is still difficulty in scheduling due to practices ^ games, etc. and the 
number of schools and students involved. This however is improving. The 
discipline nrooieo is nothing new and no additional problems have been 
noticed. The/ Board has approved the extra-curricular bus schedule for the 
remainder of /the year and, in general, everyone seems to be well pleased. 



Concerns of the j 



grintendent 



A. Dr. franklin stated that th. Miller has requested that the next meeting 
date be changed from January 7, 1981 to January 14, 1981. This was 
agreed upon by the Council. 
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Superintendent's Advisory Council 
December 3, 1980 Minutes 



B. Richard Lantz, Director of Building Services, explained the mainf.w* 
- program of ECS. He pointed out that Building Services has somewhere 

near 20 employees and maintenance experts in nearly all fields. Most 
work is done within the system and outside contract labor is used only 
when necessary. The report was informative and interesting and Council 
qiv*'.inns were answered. 

C. Gene Hungate and Levar Johnson spoke concerning Integration Basic Grants. 
Mr. Hungate explained that Federal 'funds will provide for integration 

as well as desegregation. He listed the different places the funds are 
being used and how all students are being* benefited. Mr. Johnson spoke 
concerning* the submission of the application for funding for 1981 which 
is being done this week. Questions were answered. 

D. Dr. Franklin distributed a handout on Rule C-l and talked about the 
testing program and the local advisory committee of 25 people who meet 
four times a year to determine local standards. He also distributed 
copies of the proposed legislative prv^ram for 1981 and we discussed 
the po«iibility of the Council interacting with State legislators, 
was dec led at this late date we would not attempt to meet with the , 
however «e might want to do this after their session. 

Next Meeting 

Wednesday, January 14, 1980, 7:00 p.m. 



Respectfully submitted by: 

Marilyn Anderson 
* Secretary Pro Tern 
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^Volume 8. Number ft Ukhart Community Schools 

i April, 1981 

Non-Required Plan 
to Prevent Minority Isolation and 
Provide Greater Racial Integration 

bf love? «AVVT#on 
trofct DfCK*. ESAA GrtrH 

Begming with tht 1980-61 school year, 
•to Elkhart Community -Schools has *n- 
ptemenfcsd a oon required ' Integration 
Wan - lot tha school distrcfs tout jumor nigh 
schools. Tha m*at phasa of a muti-year 
plan has reduced the projected 1 960-81 
fiMnorey student enrollment at Pierre Mo? an 
from 51 percent to i9 percent The omer 
•vee juiwrwo/iicixjors projected mmomy 
enrolments increased at Brookdate from 2 
percent to f6 percent at North Sde from 5 
percent to 11 percent, and at West SOe 
horn •percent to 14 percent. 



fSAAGrer* 

-| (ccnhnu§d from peoa t) 
| during the second semester These active 
t»es mdude six two- hour seasons during 
Vie system-wide meervtce day (February 
13) dealing with integration, multicultural 
mstruciional activities, and textbook bias, 
Iwo two-day workshop! tor elementary 
teachers dealing with mulbculturat teaching 
strategies, and arrangements witrf Indiana 
University at South Bend for s graduate 
workshop m multicultural education to be 
taugnt m Est hart during the spring i 
tar 



The megraeor prrjfect has required the 
CCOrd ^ teon of many activ4.es throughout 
ftadvaeon. The work of verms groups such 
ee teacher*, administrators the Commu- 
nity Advisory Counol, student population, 
etc. needs to be coordroted Some of the 
ccordtoaoon acevrbes that are ongoing are 
to. 

1. Generate interest and msur e partem 
oar yn among teachers and edmm- 
Issrators m mservtce actrvrses 

2. Correspond with mterested profes- 
Stonats, mamtara records, and as- 
Sume resoonstotty for delays 

3. Orgam/e end coordinate develop- 
mental and rmpiementaton actwv 
fees. 

4. Coordinate the organfiaton of work- 
shop presentations tor teacher *> 
servce. 

6. Coordinate protect activities m 
selected target areas 

G. Disseminate information to vareu* 
educational agencies or x^sMubona 
interested m school desegregation 
Implementation afforts and scbvi- 
ses. 

7. Meet with Department of Pubkc In- 
strucbon officials to discuss ways to 
manrnue the impact of xiiervenbon 
ss rat sy es 

In eddmon to the above responsibilities, 
toe Project Director is working to determine 
toe extent to which performance standards 
tor toe proposed protect are actually being 



Project Technical Assistance 

To date the protect has received consul- 
tant services from a number ol sources as- 
sisting «) the areas ol program develop- 
ment, implementation and evaluation 
These consultants have come from local 
agencies, the local school system, and O 
Charles Payne ol Baft State Drs Harold 
Marty and Rchmond Catvm of Indiana Uni- 
versity, and Dr Joseph Scott ol Notre 
Dame Umversty 

Multicultural Curriculum Development 
To determine the Quantity ol mutbeutturai 
educatonal expe.«nces and opportunities 
m the Elkhart Community Schools. « was 
necessary to do a needs assessmenvsetf- 
evaluation with etf classroom teachers The 
assessment instrument was designed to 
determine the tottovnng curncutar content, 
instructional material?, curncutar offerings 
at teacher vtservce. wachrng methods and 
strategies, and evaluation techniques 
Also, a Mutbeutturai Education Task Force 
has been established to spearhead the 
thrust to deter rrvne the needs of too system 
and recommend strategies tor greater im- 
plementation of multicultural activities 
withm the system The Task Force mem- 
bership consists of three junior high 
teachers, two elementary teachers, one 
seme* hxjh teacher end one junxy high gui- 
dance counselor 

An important pan of multicultural educe- 
eon is preparation of adm*wstrators and 
staffs to lartMtarize themselves with, and 
ufkmatefy futtiM. their rasponstorftties m mut- 
beutturai curnculu n instruction Durmg the 
system-wide mservce day of November 
10 1960. approximately 1 to teachers and 
administrators attended a workshop deal 
mg with Se^- Concept and Culturally Differ- 
ent Low tncome Students, white another 80 
attended a workshop on Multicultural 
Muitt-ethmc Cumcuium These workshops 
were conducted by Or Rchmond Catvm 
and Or Joseph Scott respectively 

Teacher Inservice 

Arrangements have been made tor sev- 
eral multicultural activities to take place 
( conriwed on page 2) 



Student Relations Assistants 

The student relations assistants super- 
vise the learning center which provkJes an 
alternative learning environment for stu- 
dents exhibiting behavioral problems At 
the end ol me Ivst semester. $96 student 
assignments had been made m the tour 
lunw high schools. The length of stay 
wrthm the center varied Irom one hour to 
three days 



Ounng October i960, an instrument was 
developed and validated to assess the 
reactions to the student relations assistants 
(aides) m too four junior high schools This 
instrument captured the need to continue 
providing thaw services to students Other 
areas assessed which recerved positive re- 
sponses were encouraging students to as- 
sume responsibility for thee actions, seek- 
ing help from teachers when working with 
students on matters dealing vwth classroom 
behavior, developing functional role de- 
scriptions lor toe student relations assis- 
tants, and assessing metr level of compe- 
tence 

School Guidance** Assistance 

This prtkect is tundmg an arJtkbonaf gui- 
dance counselor m three of toe tour tumor 
htgn schools This supptementat service is 
provtfed to assist srudents adjustment to 
toe integrated school setting and reduce 
the number of suspensions, expulsions, 
and drop-outs Some ol the specific activi- 
ties of the project counselors are to or- 
ganize and participate m grade-level 
meeting m which pudding rules were ex- 
plained and student questions answered, 
meet with classroom groups to allow stu- 
dents to voice feentgs and concerns or- 
ganize assemblies which involve targe 
groups of students m an elrort to promote 
unity and positive school spirit as we* as 
rococ/we individual student achievement, 
work with students having problems at- 
tempting to prevent recurrence work as 
part ol integration resource teams «i order 
to communicate about goats and obiec- 
lives and meet trtoividualfy with every stu- 
dent new to the buildings 

Student Logistical Support 

To accommodate integrated students 
participation m extra-curricular activities 
af^er the regular school day. eitra- 
curncutar bus runs have been provided tor 
each of toe tumor high achoots m toe sys- 
tem Movement of these students began w- 
earfv August 1 980 to provide transponat" 
tor Students taking part m pre- school toot 
baM practice Theeitra-curnculerrunshave 
continued twice a day to accommodate 
students during the school year who take 
pan ei athletes muse/drama, dub activi- 
ties sooai events and extra academic as- 
sistance 

Durng the fail ol i960 Stx buses made 
eifht runs a day covering approximately 
160 miles, servicing approximately 155 
students The number of runs and me miles 
covered on a daily basis has remained f amy 
constant throughout the school year with a 
venation m the number ol students serviced 
duo primarily to the seasonal aihtebc ectrvi- 
nes 
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Elkhart Community Schools Human Relations Committee 
Vol. It, No. 2 1980-91 

Integration — Six Months Later 

"Thanks to the efforts of many, mahy individuals tn the Elkhart community, and especially to 
the faculties m each of.the schoofc. 'desegregation* has now been successfully accomplished 
in the junior highs. Next we must tarn to the more important task, that of 'integration* which 
undoubtedly will be more difficult aVd take longer to achieve. However, the staff demonstrated 
that it has the ability and desire to accept this challenge, and one can have no doubt that we 
are on the way " 

- Warren E. Bremman. Director 

Divisbn of Secondary Education 

"I feel this is a nice school and nothing hasroaHy changed." 

- Remaining student black 



"My perception, based on observations and solicited and unsolicited comments, is that the 
integration process is effective. There are raw' spots but these were totfe expected For 
example, a few fights, expressions of wanting to return to one's 'home* school, etc. Some of 
the adjustment problems have b$en just that — unrelated to the -integration process 
However, much of that has been viewed as integration related. 

"Finally, it is my belief that more minority staff, particularly blacks, are needed in the four junior 
high buildings. Especially do I see this need in the counseling/social work area." 

- Goldie Ivory. Director of Human Relations 

"I think I have 3 lot of more friends that I had before.' J 

-New student white 

"The desegregation/integration program in "Ikhart has begun very well. Desegregation, that is. 
the movement of students to bring about better racial balance in the junior high schools, has 
been accomplished with only a few areas of concern. Tnese concerns have all been 
addressed at the building level 

"Integration, that is. interactions within the schools, is a continuous process. Teacher 
awareness training is paying off. planned student activities are occurring, new friendships are 
being made^nulticultural awareness sessions are being held, etc. All of these are good as we 
seek higher levels of awareness, understanding and acceptance of others. 

"Some are still asking, Why are we integrating?' Some are still saying, I want to go back . . 

"We are still working toward the ultimate goal, natural interaction — true integration." 

1 - Leyar L Johnson. Project Director 

ESAA Basic Grant 



THIS MEMO HAS BEEN PREPARED BY 
THE HUMAN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
TO KEEP YOU WELL INFORMED 
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November, 1980 The Comer Schoolhouse 



Integration in the Junior Ht&h Schools 




^su^ 

Or. Wtirren £ Brcmman 
Qire&or of Secondary Education ^ 

Monday. August 25. was a special day 
lor the junior highs as the system's Plan tor 
tfco Greater Iniegraton of the Elkhart 
Community Schools was initiated at 
BrooWate. North Side. Pierre Moran and 
West S<de. On that da;e. approximately 
845 eighth and ninth graders who attended 
one of these four junior higrs last, yea' 
were welcomed to ne»; school hemes by 
irv^' prcpiw^ie n d enthus jslic faculties 
who »)adplarmc§Tc^^r.d carefully for this 
occasion during the past school year and 
mmmcr. 

While many stntt members and patrons 
ere acquainted with the numerous 
activities carried out bv teachejfc and 
principals last year tha» made opening ci3V 
such a success, f cw pe'h?ps are aware of 
the conlmuing c^orts tt cy have maJo to 
Insure i!iat the program becomes well 



established arto meets the needs of all 
students as envisioned in the goals 
established lor this project Dy the Board of 
School Trustees. 

Indeed it would be impossible to list 
them alt. but a small sample wou.d include 
orientation programs for students and 
parents, mixer dances, school spirit 
assembl es, group counseling sessions 
designed 4o develop student/ awareness 
and cohesiveness, student recognition 
programs, the early initiation of student 
activity programs, evening football 
jamborees and a greater mvoivement of 
parents in school organizations. In 
addition, jumor high Resource Te.icher 
Teams have been active, and the 
Integration Project Director, Mr Levar 
Johnson, and ti.e Multi-Culture Curriculum 
Coordinator, Mr. Tony Byrd, have started 
work on long. range plans with faculties 
designedNo further implement tne goals of 
the pronram thriugh^ut the entire school 
system 

Thanks to, the eltOrjs of many, man/ 
individuals in the Elkhart community, and 
especially to the faculties in each of the 
schools, "desegregation ' has now been 
successfully accomplished in the junior 
hiqhs Next we must turn to the more 
important task, tnat oj integration" which 
undoubtedly will J^&cre difficult and take 
longer to achieve However, the stall 
demonstratco that it has the ability and 
desire to accept this challenge, aod ore 
can have no doubt that we are on tlw way 

Again, congratulations to the jun.or 
highs on a job well done — and a job well 
begun' 
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THE CtKIURT TRUTH. FRIDAY, SEPT 19, 1980 
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By TOM J ACOBS 

Lex Lester and Hazel Coleman are bo»h parents of 
junior high school students in the Elkhart ( onvmunity 
Schools Uc is white, and she i> blaek lie l:\cs outside the 
city and she lues inside. Last )car. her se\cnth grader 
went to Pierre Moran His eighth grader went to 
lirookdalo . . 

When the Klkhart school board drew up us junior hish 
desegregation program last year, the wo parents had 
something m conwnoiT Eac* ftaU a w.umicr who would- 
be bused to a new school /Lesffcr's daughter was being 
transferred to Pierre M^raii; \hile Mrs. Coleman s 
daughter w as mo\ ing to N^r'.h Side. \ 

Their reactions to the news were identical They oian I 
like it; the* liked tilings ne way they wen' 
1 Now that the program is nr.dcr *a\, both still ar? sn 
agreement - because both ha\q changed their minds. 
They think tilings arr Rom- pretty well. . 
• Following a recent school board mcet.ns. assis ant 
superintendent Kcbert Franklin acknowledged that 
some* parents are unhappy about the desegregation 



effort. Others, however, applaud the idea, he said "1 may 
be prejudiced," he said. -"but I feel, there are a lot mure 
parents in the latter category • 

"I certain!) was" opposed to the p'm at first Les.er 
sud noting that, by . nature., ;\c are all resistant to 
change '11 was a change, and f> Xicd, i wasn I som* to 
Co along with it," lie said 

Then a skeptical Mr and Mri Letter wv.ted the sc*Jo! 
laM winter dunns a pa:ent OnetiUlson evening I cs er 
recalled that, own thou-h ;t was a cold. snowy, slippery' 
r.it-ht. excrv number of the school's fucutl> was thcre,- 
and oil were caper to inert with parents who ha(Uom" 

"I was impressed A.:h the teachers and the >thu,il ftc 
said l was impressed wit! 'he wa> th.-i they nandled 
themselves, and with the programs thej had sv« «>P 

"Our attitude chan^j, and her (our djugmvr?) at- 
titude changed," he aC-Jcd *» 

After almost four weeks of school, "We na\c not reauy 
had n:n prabl"-is. and m\ dauuhtcr h.s nM had an) 
problems that i krow of She seems to like ii all ntjnt 

Mrs Coleman said she was opposed to the move at .irsi, 



• 4 but it's v orkin£ out so well it doesn't matter any more " 
She now feels that North Side is "much better" for her 
daughter tha.i Pierre M«ra« — not because il\ a better 
school, but because "she's Rot a better clianre of doing 
her w ork." 

At Pierre Moran. Mrs Coleman said, her "daughter had 
M too many friends" — friends .more i iterated in fowling 
around than listening to the h at hoi oi *dom\' home wink 
|n that atmosphere, ">o',i re l"inple1 to do what the) do, 
and not eel >mir wo, I done," she said. 

At Nor*h Side, she doesn't know as many of her 
Classmates, and as a result, "She spuids mote lime vith 
her books." t 

•'Now I think it (the busing program) is att^i^tit, she 
added , t 

Gloria drer.er) had planned alt atom* to transfer her 
son out of Tnmty Lutheran sjrtmni and into tho public 
schools when he wnit into eighth Ktad" She had a^.'iim'd 
he would i:« to P.erio Moran ttnen she hcaru he 
goiiif; to West Side instead, 'it i'\dly diuu't make dii.v 
dilfertHiC," recalled 



- _ / 

"I'm hla(k, .att4^t udn't mind\m> children qomj: to a 
predoniiihmrfN black <fchooI." she f aid (Prior to this 
>car, Pierre Moran wis abrnl jo - r< ent hi 'Ck, today, 
thr four/junior Jh;:h schools h..u n -i.orU) populates i 
12 to lyperccnt ) 

Sh o /did n:in('. howe\cr, the "sti^ira" surrmindmj; the 
schoi>l\Uo\.c\er untrue, ther,* w»is a belief in sm-.tc {.arts 
of the eVmmunit) that Piei:' 1 Moran was' sninclnu ' not 
up toVar'^hth the i sher three *ahools. sue said 

With the integral ion prn;ram, that perteplioi. is r.ipid- 
ly vanishifiK - and that's roik! for e\er;>l»ody, i,lie 
bthivcs 

"Pnt very happy with We^l Side (M> son? is happ) 
there." she said "He dues laich a bus, but w\'\e ^llen 
• our schedule adjusted S"iiirtimes we ha\e to make 
some sacrifices (foi t|u< iiititn-in u*kI;. smn «' ,s ^ 0,n K a 
little fartl'ci ifistance " she s,»?n 

"This (the basin;: p>, -pi J is just a f ur wn\ of r»\nw: 
c\.*i\t»o.t> a f MiHi iihtc ati.'i.," In s.'»l "I do th ,M K U'^ 
i upitrta'M that all iluhlteii. rt.'ndh'ss (»f r.uo or 
jieiiihtj'orlio id, ju t the best edui attmi pnssiWe 
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^ tuJi.ut Co* nil 



■ To Prevent Mmoft'y C»*ru ♦> iv.lal on ' f 
Violin O f « i- •! I ■ \ m • { 



& k A 



^0$) FSAADf SIC CHANT , 
t^Vrt Community School v//* 
Eiwhnrl. mciona 



/ 




i* " Con pens jt'ory Services > i.-fer • 



The Co«ls of ESAA Programs 

The goals of ESAA 0roc/ams is to reduce m.noruy 
S'Oup i^oiat^n m school act., itres T^cUS Department 

actives unccr tr»o Emcf^e^c,' Scrco. A/j Af iCSAA), 
Tr.cVlofmcE.OT.entAr/unjScco-da^Educa: on Act 
The Act autho-ues 'lasrc-ai ass s'arcc to school d.s- 
tricis carryng o* t des^regaiion plans * 



ESAA and Elkhart Community Schools 

Elkhart .s a commuflit/ of diverse ethnic and racial 
grours O.e' 170C siccus f*om mnor>ty groups or 
14 7', of t r C to* " 1 »nro* m n! of 1 1 9 r .5 r M en-i tro 17 
e'emer'ary 4 ;un or h gh sc u oo.s. 2"h en senco's and 2 
sreC'3' proc; . 4 .^3 i/.z'Q fan 16C0 o! tf.o r mo-.ty s»'j- 
der:s a:e siacr T*. 3n.sh-sj-naT.cd var.ojs A: n hcr- 
»'"»5$, and Amc^can Ind ans make-up the rcrra»rKJer 
nvnc* ty pox'at'OP 

In i960 t'kha-t Comm jmt / School went into the first 
phase of i's rtD"wec j . ed p'ai >o pre .-^nt rn rof ity g'Oup 
ito'aloT ard to -vo*.de fj'ea'o* racial 'mtejra' on The 
intent o< the f.rst p^ase v. as to b*«rg a^cut i bo'tcr 
bala^co oi mr ority enrolment in each jun o. hr" 
school 

Since the Boa* J of cduca'.on wanted tie doser/e^a- 
ton process to result m eoucaliona! n^.prove^c-nt*; for r.'l 
siuden;s, the plan inc'uMes several d*.:erent parts 
EbAA funding for tho first year amountod to 
Si59.74$ 00. 



k'M>jcct Cuid.incc Counselors 

Additional lunct-ons of the guidance cojo^rlors is to 
assist students and t< achors v^t'h development cf an- 
proprtate academic and ?ooai b< n.H.or f Swcc^ss a 
desegregated schoo!. to ao^: t Student Ronton Assis- 
tants w-an student needs »n the m-schcol su„pcni,.on 
iearning center, and lo des-^n and conduct in ue-\»ca 
materials and ptoo-ams for teact>ers 



Student Relation Assistants 

Student Relation As«,.st3n:s manage the luarn-ng 
center which rc'ps to prevent s-Sponsion expui^ons 
and dropouts It is not oni/ an m-house deter.' on 
center Rather, it ,s a'so to t;-? h p ace fc cou'«s^i and 
iden; ' cr.'ion of problem and rc .o-u* on cf probivT.s 

These persons v.orr wi'.h students who a'c ex- 
po, -onc.ng soc.al conflict with teachers and, or peers »n 
the classroom. 



Mul:i-Cultural Curriculum Development 

Activates invoked m th«'p>ocess of WL'ti -Cultural 
Cumcutum work mc'udes the a-uiyys of cuf.-e^t c^r- 
ncu'um, recommenoat.ons for irrp'c ^.nn the curr cj.^t, 
the impiemonta: on of the r.ew curr,cu c~\ Toacre's 
neec help m Iearn.n t aoout r\c« ma*cr a s and r,ow ana 
when to uMizo It. em Worr.sr<cp5 to* £t^ helps to 
ach<cve this 



Compenssiory Ser\'lce3 Teacher 

Ono Tit.o 1 1: achsng pos»!^nn is funded by the CSA/» 
Basic Grant Voca^ul^ry Cuveiop-nent, word attack 
skills and conp'Chcn.i^on e**<:ior>ceS are inc^cc-d tn 
the insUwCt onji program. 



Doard of Education 

R chard J Jenr/'n, Pros Karen Cittad'ne 
Andrew Adams Patucia Brotnr-rson, Sec 

Rcliard Sprcull. V P ;ork 
Ronald Tcan 



Staff train.n^ 

fn ?fdrr for multi-culto'ai cduca'nnal acttvi.es to 
OCt * .ftcc'vf'y w.th.n c csveoms, sta't awa'rness 
tram »g n.^eds to tc-ur LS»*\A Cas.c Orar>I r*c^»"-"'» 
fcjrving fy in vrwo tra»nir.g, wc»Kohops and c-nsul- 
UrU »ou' cni 



Centra! Office Ar'mmistfj'ion 

/lichard 0 Milter, Superintendent of Schools 
Robert*.! fronklm A r s sttnt Tv. per ». '.rui'vi; : J Schools 
Joseph S:her, Assi lant S.ipcnr t ;enocnt for business 
Aff an s 

Donald 0 isscy, Dircrioi o^ L^'nu-ntary Cdi. cation 
Warren f II enmiari C) rn"oi f f Sixo*" tai / Education 
lew's Kt. KauMmann dri.f!' r cf I < r »ofv.ces 
ti»gcno Munnito Uat.i F'icct r i.n<j federal P»o- 

grams. Research 
levar t J^'i sen t SAA Project '0 rector 
AritlionyA l-y»d '-'uiti Ci 'turn! Cd- cp' o.i Co-c.d-r ^or 
Ten* t f.loxson, Project f»ec/etiry 



Lxtra Ct»»icul?' Uus I cops 

. . . , I SAA ( rrnna mty A<ii'»bory CruinciJ 

Tf^O L't'd Curr»cuU uusttv ^.ovdos tvr t ,r J- 1 ' 



Ceroid A' 'i GoH'fl Ivor* 



w,sfi t . ( ..ut.;^^ ^ afu r scn^ ^iw^- acu„a.,s A|f ^ (u ^ J<v kson 

Ct^C't'U l>.ir«»oi { tu 't'nt) i .n m 1 1 ,vis 

Ctom I <l if»|,)*i Uaih.ir.i Peietcon 

O * StMiley f ti ri , Ct.ul R ./.-»•»■ H 

Kr»n Haj*\i'*n Dame'a VoH^aviijo 
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ELKHART 
INDIANA 



EVALUATION VES1GN 
for 

SCHOOL DESEGREGATION BASIC GRANT 



ELKHART 
COMMUNITY / 
SCHOOLS 



D imension #1 
Audience: 



Evaluation otf PAOjoct Qbjo.oXx.vzA 



1. Project Teachers 

2. Project Principals 

3. Project Counselors 

4. Central Office Types 

5. Significant Others 

/ 



Measpr : "Project Objectives Achieve- 
ment Rating Scale 11 
(Likert Format) 



Administration Date s: 

1. April, 1981 (late) 

2. April, 1982 (late) 



Nature of Data : 
Means 

Percentage? 



Dimension #2: 



Studont ScJiool-P.tlxUoxt BohavZou 



Demographic Dimensions : 

by: Junior High School 
Sex 
Race 

Grade Level 

Nature ^f Data : . 

Frequencies 
Percentages 
Standardized Scores 
Chi-Square 
Co-ANOVA 



Measure : Direct Data Collected^Monthly 
on the Number of Referrals, 
Suspensions, ancj Expulsions 

Measure: Direct Data Collected Monthly 
on Student Involvement in 
Extra-Curricular Activities 

Measure : Direct Data Collected Annually 
On Student Achievement # in 
Basic Skills Areas 

Measure : Direct Data Collected Monthly 
on Parent Contacts (Parent 
Initiated or School Initiated) 
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Dimension # 3: 
Audience; 



Siudtnt Qhi&ivation oh School Climato 

Measure: "Student School Climate 



Students - (Stratified 
random Sample across 
grade levels and 
schools) 

Demograph i c ^n^eji^ns^: 

by: Junior Hi yh School 
Sex 
, . Race 
Grade Leve' 



Inventory" 
(Likert Format) 



Administrat ion Dates : 

1. January, 1981 
(early) 

2. May, 1981 (early) 

3. A: per Requested 
. in Future 



So 



Nature of Data: 

Means 
t-Tests 

Multiple t-Tests 
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Pi mens i on. #4 : Student Attitude* touxvid School VuegizgatLcn 



Audience : 

Students - (Stratified 
random sarple across 
grade levels and 
schools) 

Demographic Dimensions : 

by: Junior High School 
Sex 
Race 

Grade Level 



Measure : "NASC Student School Desegre- 
gation Opinionnaire" 
(Rating Scale) 



Administration Dates: Nature of Data: 



1. January, 1981 
(early) 

2. May, 1981 (early) 

3. As per Requested 
in Future 



Me'ans 
t-Tests 

Multiple t-Tests 



Dimension #5: 



student Selfi-Conccpt ok SeZ&-E*teem 



Audience : 

Students - (Stratified 
ramdom sample across 
grade levels and 
schools) 

Demographi c Dimensions : 

by: Junior High School 
Sex 
Race 

Grade Level 



Measure : "Janis-Kields Feelings 
of Inadequacy Scale" 

(Semantic Differential) 



Administration Dates : 

1. January, 1981 
(late) 

2. As per Requested 
in Future 



Natune of Data : 

Means 
t-Tests 

Multiple t-Tests 



Dimension #6: 
Audience: 



Student Acceptance o& Qtheu 



Students - (S. ratified 
random sample across 
grade levels) 

Demographic Dime nsion s: 

by: • Junior High School 
Sex 
Race 

Grade Level 



Me asure : "Acceptance of Others Scale 11 
(Semarrtic Differential) 



Administration Da^es: Nature of Data: 



1. January, 1981 
(late) 

2. As per Requested 
in Future 



Means 
t-Tests 

Multiple t-Tests 
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Dimension #7 : 

. Audience: 

Parents (entire 
/ population) 



Pa/tent Attitude* tovcoKd Project 



Demog raphic Pi men'sions : 

by: Junior High School ' 
Race of Student 
Grade Leve( of- Student 



Measure: "Parent Attitude toward 
Project Questionnaire" 
(Ukert Scale and 
Open-Ended Items) 

Administration Dates : Nature of Data 

1. Hay, 1981 (early) Commentary 

2. • My, 1982 (early) Means 

Percentages 
Chi -Square 



Djr ^nsion #&; ^ojichoA Evaluation oi lyihQAvizz kc£L\,itioA> 

Measure: "Evaluation of Inservice 



Audience: e 

j ■ - * — — ' «. 

Teachers/Participants 
(entire peculation) 

Demographi c Dime nsions: 

by: Junior High Schools 

Age Groupings 
> Years of Teaching 
Experience 
• Educational Background 
SeX 



Activities Form" 
(Rating Scale) 



Administration D ates: 

1.. Upon Completion 
of Any Inservice 
Activity 



Nature of. Data : 
Means 

Chi-Square 
Commentary 



Dimensio n #9 : 
Audience: 



Teac'iers/Partici pants 
(entire population) 



Evaluation o£ InAQAviaz Follow-Up/ ImplejntntcuUon 

Measure : "Inservice Follow-Up. 
Questionnaire: 

(Likert Scale, Yes -No, 
and Qpen-Ended Items) 



\ 



Demogra phic Dimensions : 
by: * Junior High Scho.ols 



Administration Dates : Naturf of Data : 



1 . Ten to Thirty 
Days after the 
Completion of Any 
InserVice Activity 



Means 

Percentages 
Commentary 
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Dimens ion ;/10: pQAcoAved Impact and/ox E&faects ofr Project 



Data Co Hectors/ Interviewers : 
External (Third Party) 



Measure: "School Desegregation Interview 
Schedul 
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Audi€ffi# 



Teacher/School (Most Positive) 
Teacher/School (Most Negative) 
Building Principals 
Parent/School (Most Knowledgeable) 
Central Office Administrator 
(Most Positive) 
Central Office Administrator 
(Most Negative) 



Nature 01 Dat a: 

Commentary 
Conclusions 
.Recommendations 



Administration Dates : 

■1. May, 1981 (early) 

2. May, 1982 (early) 

3, As per Requested 
in Future . 



Dimensions To Be Examined : 

1. Dissemination of Project Activities 

2. Efficiency!^ Project Staff 

3. General A tifudes ?bout Project 

4. Effect of Project o» Teachers 

5. Effect of Project on Students 

6. Desirability of Desegregation Approaches 

7. Future Directions of Project" 

8. Benefits of Project on Students 



Dimension #11 : 
Aspects : 



Evaluation o£ Identified \kxl^xxZXxxhaJi Rmouacqa 
• Nature of Data: 



1. Identification and 
Selection of Multi- . 
cultural Resources 

. 2. Classification/Categor- 
ization of Multicul- 
tural Resources 



1. Number of. Different Entities Identified 



Nature of Classificaticn/£ategonzation 
Scheme; Number of Entities Classified 



Utilization, of Multi' 
cultural Resources 



3. * Number of Entities Utilized 



4.' Evaluation of Utilized 
Multicultural Resources 



4. Number of Lntit*»es Evaluated; Assess 
ment Information Collected from 
.Teachers 
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Aspects ; 

5- Follow-Up of Evaluated 
Multicultural Resources 



6. Group Processes and Pro- 
duct Outputs of Multi- 
cuUural Resources 
Identification Task 
Force 

Audience : 

Involved Teachers 



Nature of Data : 

5. Qualitative Information Obtained 
from Teachers by Way of Informal 
Interviews and Conferences 

6. Minutes of Task Force Meetings 
and Other Program Transactions 



Data Collection : 

Ongoing/Continuous throughout 
Project Duration and Years Thereafter 



Dimension #12: 
Audience: 



MulticuZtuAal Education- NztcU A66te*>m&ytf 

Measure 



Ml Teachers in School 
Syster 

Oerno cir a phic -Dimensions : 

bv: Organizational Levels 
School Buildings 
Academic Departments 

(Secondary) 
Print vs. A-V's 



"Multicultural Education Needs 
Assessment Checklist" 



Administration Dates: Nature of Data: 



1. Octobef, 1980 

2. As per Requested 
" in Future 



Means 

Percentages 
Contingency Tables 
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APPEWPIX C 



"School Desegregation Project' Objectives Achievement Scale" 



) 



o 90 
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SCHOOL VESEGRE CATW ^OlECT OBJECTIVES 



(Check One Appropriate Category) 



Years of Teaching Experience 
— T.Use x) 



(1 to 5 yrs.) 
(6 to 10 yrs.) 
(11 to 16 yrs.) 
(17 to 20 yrs.) 
(21 yrs. and over) 



1. 
2. 
"3. 
"4. 
"5. 



Chronolog i c al Age 
(UsTx) 



1. 

_2. 
3. 
"4. 

5 



(21 to 30 yrs.) 
(31 to 40 yrs.) 
(41 to SO yrs.) 
(51 to 60 yrs.) - 
(61 yrs. and over) 



Sex 



1. Female 
"2. Male 



Educational Background 
(Use x) 



1, 



Bachelor's Degree , 

Master's Degree 

Master's Degree plus 20 hrs, 

Master's Degree plus 40 hrs. 

Master's Degree plus 60 hrs, 

Other: 



Ethnic Origin .(Optional) 
tUse x) ; 



1. White 
"2. Black 
"3. Other: 



(Specify) 



Year and Semester 
([L'se x) 



1. Fall, 1980 
"2. Spring, 1981 



School Corporation Role 
(USe x) 



J. Classroom Teacher 
~2. Building Administrator 
"3. Other Professional Cer- 
tified Personnel 
4. Parent 
~5. Other: ' 

(Specify) 
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Di rections: 



*********** ************** 

Based on your part 
extent do you feel the 
Place the NUMBER which 
responding LINE found 
been provided for your 
to each objective. 



******************************************** 

★ 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 

k 
* 
* 
* 
★ 
★ 
★ 
* 
* 
* 



icipation rr\ or knowledge of, to what 
following objectives have beer, achieved? 
most represent!* your response on the cor- 

^n the right r^rd margin. SpaUe has also 
OPTIONAL candid comments as they relate 

Thank you in advance. 



★**************************************^*********************** x ***** 



OBJECTIVE : (aciUtatz thz opzAation oi an in-hoube counseling seAvicz 
jin thz junto* high sciiools ion btudznts expeAizncing atti- 
tudinal and bzliavioxal conflicts tiith pzzu and tzaclxuvi: 



Facilitated a greaft 
number of services 

Services appeared 
to be highly ef- 
fective 



4 

j 



1 



Facilitated no 
Services 

Services appeared 
to be totally 
ineffective 



OBJECTIVE; 



Idznti&y Supplementary materials tliat emphasize ethnic and hi 
cultural pluralism irom Itistorical, : etiological and fattunistic 
peASpzctives ^or infusion into tliz acadeniic subject aieai: 



3. Identified a great 
deal of supplemen- 
tary materials 

4. Materials identi- 
fied appeared *to 

be highly effective 



5 £ 4 



Identified no 
supplementary 
materials 

Materials identi- 
fied appeared to be 
totally ineffective 



OBJECTIVE: Conduct hisexvicz activities to prepare tzacher* to betteA interact 
, ^ 4eAi'(T.i£udmt5 in school desegregation settings: 



5. Provided morfe than v 
enough inservice 
activities 

6. Inservice activities 
and approaches were 
well chosen and 
effective 



Provided no in- ' 
1 service activities 



Inservice activi- 
ties and approaches 
were poorly chosen 
and total 1^ inef- 
fective 
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OBJECTIVE : Idznti&y pnoctduAte a,\d pnatLLcu that tncoa/tac^a positive cuvlL- 
culaA related naiticatt^iai intcAacZioM and undeAitanduig* among 
AtudzvrfA, tzadidAl, and otiicA &ta&£ manb&u>: 



7. Identified a great 
number of procedures 
and/or practices 

8. Procedures and/or 
practicef appeared 
to be highly effec- 
tive 



Identified no 
procedures and/ 
or practices 

Procedures and/or 
practices appeared 
to be totally in- 
effective 



COMMENTS (Optional): 
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APPENDIX. D 



"Student School Climate Inventory- 



J 



\ 



is 
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Directions: 



★★★★*★★★★***★*★★★*★★* ************************ ********* ********** 
★ 
★ 

{ Following are thirty-five arewT relating to your school to determine 
{how you' feel about* the school. You will recognize the answers' responses 
{have no correct (right) or* no incorrect (wrong) answers. We are interested 
{only in your honest and frank opinion. Please indicate how "you really 
* 



feel inside" by placing the number which shows your relative position or 
{reaction cn the line provided in the right margin. Your cooperation is 
appreciated greatly, ^our responses will remain CONFIDENTIAL. 



★ 
★ 
★ 
* 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★a****** 



************* 
★ 
★ 
★ 
* 
★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 



Junior High SchgM 



Sex 



Race 



8rade 



BrocKdate 
North Side 
Pierce.Moran 
West Side 



^Female 
Male 



Black 
White 
Other 



School Administration and Staff (friendly, lielpfyl , /pen, honest) 
1. Administrators (Principal, Assistant Principal)! 



1 

Cannot 
Evaluate 

2. Counselors 



2 

Poor or 
Missing 



3 

Fair 




7th 
8th 
9th 



Excellent 



Is 



1 

/ Cannot 
Evaluate 



Poor or 
Missing 



3 

Fair 



4 

Good 



Excellent 



3. Teachers 
1 

Cannot 
Evaluate 



2 . 
Poor or 
Missing 



3 

Fair 



4 

Good 



Excellent 



Secretaries 

' Cannot 
Evaluate 



5. Nurse 



1 

Cannot' 
Evaluate 



Pdor or 
Missing 



2 



Poor or 
Missing 



3 

Fair 



3 

Fair 



4 

Good 



4 

Good 



Excellent 



\ 



Excellent 
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Evaluate 



2 

Poor or 
Missing 



Student Body 

1 . Interest 7 in school 



F*i,r 



4 

Good 



Excellent 



6. 



1 

Cannot 
Evaluate 



2 

Poor or 
Missing 



8. School spirit (enthusiasm) 



1 

Cannot 
Evaluate. 



2 

Poor or 
Missing 



3 

Fair 



3 

Fair 



9- Effectiveness of integration/desegregation 



1 

Cannot 
Evaluate 



10. Friendly 



1 

Cannot 
Evaluate 



2 

Poor or 
Missing 



2 

Poor or 
Missing 



3 

Fair 



3 

Fair 



4 

Good 



4 

Good 



4 

Good 



4 

Good 



Excel lent 



Excellent 



Excellent 



Excellent 



7. 



8. 



10. 



Student Activities 
1). Clubs 



1 

Cannot 
Evaluate 



2 

Poor or 
Missing 



12. Social activities 

1 2 
Cannot Poor or 

Evaluate Missing 

13. Student council 

1 2 
Cannot Poor or 

Evaluate Missing 



3 

Fair 



3 

Fair 



3 

Fair 



4 

Good 



4 

Good 



4 

Good 



Excel lent 



Excellent 



11 



12. 



Excellent 



13. 
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14. Intrumural (sports) 



1 

Cannot . 
Evaluate 



< 2 

Poor or 
Missing^ 



15. Interscholastic (athletics) 



1 • 
Cannot 
Evaluate 



Poor or 
Missing 



3 

Fair 



. 3 
Fair 



4 

Good 



4 

Good 



Excellent 



14. 



Excellent • / 
15. 
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School Facilities 



16, Outside building apOearancfe 



17, 



18. 



> 1 
Cannot 
Evaluate 



Poor o/ 
Missing 



Inside building appearance 

r\ ^ 

Cannot Poor or 

Evaluate Missing 

School ground appearance 

K * 



1 

Cannot 
Evaluate 



2 

Poor <Jr 
Missing 



Fai r 



3 

Fair 



3 

Fai r 



19. Adequate to/ilets (number and location) 



1 

Cannot 
Evaluate 



2 

Poor or 
Missing 



3 

Fair 



20. Teaching areas (classrooms) 



1 

Cannot 
Evaluate 

21. Assembly space 
1 

Cannot 
Evaluate 



2 

Poor or 
Missing 



♦ 2 

Poor or 
Missing 



3 

Fair 



3 

Fair 



22. Food Services (lunch program) 



1 

Cannot 
Evaluate 



2 

Poor or 
Missing 



3 

Fair 
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4' 
Good 



4' 



- 4 
Good 



4 

Good 



4 

Good 



4 

Good 



4 

Good 



Excellent 



Good ( . Excellent 



Excellent 



Excellent. 



Excel lent 



Excellent 



16. 



17. 



18. 



19. 



20. 



5 . 
Excellent 

\ 21 



22. 



23. Health facilities (nursing area) 



1 

Cannot 
Evaluate 



Poor or 
• Missing 



24. Physical education - Indoor 



1 

Cannot 
Evaluate 



Poor or 
Missing 



Physical education - Outdoor 



1 

Cannot 
Evaluate 



Poor or 
Missing 



3 

Fair 



3 

Fair 



3 

Fair 



4 

Good 



4 

Good 



4 

Good 



5 

Excel lent 



Excellent 



Excellent 



23 



24 



25 



26. Library 
1 

Cannot 
Evaluate 



2 

Poor or 
Missing 



3 

Fair 



4 

Good 



Excel lent 



26 
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Curriculum (subjects) 
27. Quality of instruction (teaching) 



1 

Cannot 
Evaluate 

28. Textbooks 

1 

Cannot 
Evaluate 



Poor or 
Missing 



Poor or 
Missing 



3 

Fair 



3 

Fair 



29. Variety of instructional materials used, 



1 

Cannot 
Evaluate 



Poor or 
Missing 



3 

Fair 



4 

Good 



4 

Good 



4 

Good 



Excel lent 



Excel lent 



Excel lent 



30. Instructional procedures encourage student participation 



1 

Cannot 
Evaluate 



2 

Poor or 
Missing 



3 

Fair 



4 

Good 



Excel lent 



31. Instructional activities mOet the needs the student 



1 

Cannot 
Evaluate 



2 

Poor or 

Missing 



3 

Fair 



4 

Good 



Excellent 
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28 



29 



30 



31 



Polici es and Procedures 
32. Buildir^, rules 



1 2 3 4 5 

Cannot Poor or Fair Good Excellent 

Evaluate Missing 32. 

33. Teacher rules 

1 2 3 4 5 

Ca< iot Fair Good Excellent 

Evaluate Missing 33. 

34. Enforcement of rules * 

1 2 3 4 5 

Cannot Poor or Fair Good Excellent 

Evaluate Missing 34. 

35. Discipline 

1 2 3 4 5 4 

Cannot Poor or >r air God Excellent 

Evaluate Missing \ 35. 
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"Student School Desegregation Opinionnaire 
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Directions: , 

k ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★*★★★★★★ ★★*★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★*★★★★★ 

★ * 

★ * 

J Following are 18 statements concerning how you feel about racial schoolj 
^desegregation. You will recognize that the statements are of such a naturej 
Jthat there are no correct (right) or incorrect (wrong) answers. We are J 
^interested only in your honest or frank opinion. Please indicate how "you J 
JreaFty feel inside" by placing the number which shows your relative posi- J 
Jtion or reaction on the line provided in thv right margin . Your coopera- J 

Jtion is appreciated greatly. Your responses will remain CONFIDENTIAL. J 

★ / x * 

★ j , * 
★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ ★**★*****★★ 



Junior High School 



Sex 



Race 



Grade 



Brookdale 
North Side 
Pierre Moran 
West Side 



Female 
Male 



Black 
White 
Other 



7th 
8th 
9th 



1. Of importance to the students in this school, are there various racial 
differences? 



ERLC 



1 . agree 

2. uncertain 

3. disagree 



1. 



2. The materials and procedures in my classes support the dignity of all 
races: 

1. never 

2. seldom 

3. usually 

4. always 2, 



3, The school that I am attending favors students who are: 

1. no faVoritism is shown 

2. non-white ' 

3. white 3. 

4. Students in this school are in favor of school desegregation: 



1. disagree 

2. ijncertiain 

3. "agree 



4. 



5. I feel that teachers in this school seem most interested in helping: 



1. no students 

2. white students 

3. non-white students 

4. aTl si 



, all students 

> 9 **• 



5. 
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6. I prefer teachers who are: 

» ^ . 1, mainly of my own race 

2. mainly 6f another race 

3. a combination of races 

4. don't care about the race 

of my teathers 6. 

7. I prefer to be in a student body: 

1. mainly of my own rac 

2. mainly of another race 
3* having balanced mixture 

* of races 

4. don't care about the race of 

* the student body 7. 



8. I feel that I learned most from classes in which the students are: 

1. mainly of my own race 

2. mainly of another race 

3. a balanced mixture of races 

4. don't care about the race 8. _ 



9. Most of the teachers this school year were from more than one racial/ 
ethnic group: 



1. no 

2. yes 



10. I feel that because of school desegregation, there is racial tension 
in this school: 

1 . agree 

2. uncertain 

3. disagree 10. 

11. T feel that because of the school being desegregated, there is no 
racial tension: 

1. disagree 

2. uncertain 

3. agree 11 . 

12. I think that most of the students in this school favor school 
desegregation: 

1. disagree 

"\ 2. uncertain 

\ 3. agree 12*. ' 



13, I am in favor of school desegregation for my schools 

1. no 

2. yes 13. 
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14. I am in favor of students riding the bus to achieve racial balance 
in my school: 

1. disagree 

2. uncertain 

3. agree 14. 

IE. School desegregation would help the racial problems in this school 

1. disagree . 

2. uncertain 

3. agree 15. 

16. I feel that my parents understand why we have the school 
desegregation, process: 



1. disagree 

2. uncertain 




3. agree 16. _ 

17. I feel that mixing with students of other races and ethnic 
groups v/ould: 

1. hinder my learning 

2. not certain 

3. would not affect my learning 

4. increase learning 17. m 

18. I feel that the administration in this school is honestly making 
attempts to eliminate racial prejudice in this school: 

1. disagree 

2. uncertain 

3. agree 18. . 
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"Janis-Fields Feelings of Inadequacy Scale" 
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affections 

*****************************^ 

* * 

* t 

* Following are twenty statements concerning how you feel about yourself, J 
*You will recognize that the statements are of such a nature that there are J 
*no correct (right) or no incorrect (wrong), answers. We are interested only * 
Jin your honest or frjufc opinion; PI eastf, indicate how "yoi> really feel in- J 
Jside" by placing the number which shows ypur relative position or reaction $' 
j on the line provided in the right margin . Your cooperation is appreciated $ 
♦greatly. Your responses will remain CONFIDENTIAL. c * * 

\ V * 

Junior High School Sex Race Grade 

Brookdale Female Black' 7th 

North Side ;Male White * ' 8th 

Pierre Moran Other 9th 

West Side 



1. How often' do you have the feeling that there is nothing you can do well? 

5 4 3.2 1 

Practically Once in a Some- Fainy Very 

Never Great Whfle times Often Often 1. 

2. How oftel do you feel that you have handled yourself well at a 
social gathering? * 

5 4 3 2 1 
Very Fairly Some- Once in a Practically 
Often Often times Great While Never 2. 

3. When you have to talk to a group of people your own age, how 
afraid or worried do you usually feel? 

1 2 3 4 5 

Very Worried Worried 1 - Worried Worried 

Worried Fairly Some- . Once in a Practically- 

Often times Great While . Never 3. 

4. How often do you have the feeling that you can do everything well? 

5 4 3 2 1 

Very Fairly Some Once in a Practically 
Often Often times Great While Never 4. 
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5. How often do you worry about whether other people like to be with 
you? 

1 2 3 4 5 

Very Fairly "Some- Once in a Practically 

Often - Often times Great While ' Never 5. 

6. When you talk in front of a group of people of your own age, how 
pleased" are you with your performance? 

5 ^4 .3 2 1 

Very Pleased Pleased Pleased Pleased 

Pleased . Fairly Some- Once in a Practically 

Often times Great While Never; 6. 

* 

7. How often do you feel self-conscious? * 

1 " 2 3 4 5 

Very Fairly Some- . Once in a Practically 

Often Often times Great While ' Never 7. 

8. -How comfortable a^re you when starting a conversation with people 
you don't know? * $ - x 

\ 

° 5 4 3 2 1 
Very Comfortable Comfortable Comfortable Comfortable 

Comfortable Fairly Some- Once in a Practically 

. Often- times . Great Wm'le Never -6. 

9., How often are you troubled with shyness? 

1.2 3 4 5 

Very Fairly Some- Once in a Practically 

Often Often time* Great While Never 9. 

10. How often do you feel that you are a successful person? 

5 4 3 2 1 

Very Fairly Some- Once in a Practically 

Often Often times Great While . Never 10. 

11. How often do you feel inferior to most of the people you know? 

1 2 3 j 4 5 

Very Fairly Some- Once in a Practically 

Often' Often times Great While Never 11. 

12. How confident are you that ydur success in your future job or 
career is assured? " 

5 J» 3 2*1 

Very Confident Confident Confident Confident 

Confident Fairly Some- Once in a Practically 

Often times Great While Never 12. 
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13. Do you ever .think that you are a worthless individual? • 

1 2 3-4 5 . 

Ver/ Fairly Some- Once : in a Practically 

Often Often times Great While Never 13. 

14. When you speak in a group of people, how surd of yourself do you feel? 

5 4 3 2 1 . 

Sure Sure Sure ' Sure Sure . 

Verv Fairly Some- Once' in a Practically 

J times Great While Never 14. _ 

15. How much do you worry about how well you get along with other people? 

1 2 3-4 „ 5 

Worry Worry Worry Worry 

Very Fairly ' Some- Once in a Practi^Hy 

Often Often time* Great While Never. 15., 

16. How sure, of yourself do you feel when amoig strangers? 

5 4 3 x 2 '1 

Sure Sure Sure 3ure Sure 

Very Fairly -Some- Once in a Practically 

Often " Often times Great While Never .16. 

17. How often 'do you feel that you dislike yourself? 

1 ^ -2 3 4 5 

Very Fairly 'Some- Once in a Practically 

Often Often times Great While Never 17. 



18. How confident do you feel that some day the people you know will 
look up to you and respect you? 

5 4 3 2 - 1 

Confident Confident Confident Confident Confident 

Verv Fairly Some- Once in a Practically 

Often Often times Great While Never 18. 

19. Do you ever feel so discouraged with yourself that you wonder whether 
anything is worthwhile? 

1 2*3 4 5 

Veru Fairly - - Some- Once in -a Practically 

Often Often . times Great While Never 19. 

20. In general, how confident do you feel aboirttyour abilities? 



5 



4 3 2 1 



Confident Confident Confident Confident Confident 



Very 
Often 



Vairly Some- Once ip a Practically 

Often times Great While Never 20. 
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APPENDIX G 



"Acceptance of Others Scalo" 
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Directions 



******** ********x************************************************************ 

* * 



★ 

★ 
★ 

★ 



J folloukng are twenty statements concerning lioiv you &ccl about other 

J people. Vou will recognize tliat the. statement** ate oq such a nature that 

J there are no conrect [light] on no Aneonnect [wnong] answers. We ane in- 

J te/iested only In your honest or irank opinion. Vlexise Indicate how "you 

J really ficeZ inside" by placing the number which shorts year relative, po- J 

{ sition on: reaction on the continuous 6cale beZow on tiie line provided J 

J in the right mangin . Voua cooperation is appreciated greatl.y. Vow J 

J responses will twain rONflVktfTIAL. { 
* * 
***************** ******************** **%************************************* 

Junior High School Sex Race -Grade 

Brookdale ' Femaie Black ?th 

North Side Male White 6th 



Pierre ftoran Other 9th 

West Side 



***************** *^************************************ ************ ******** ** 

* RATING SCALE : * 
*" ' * 

* Almost Always 1 2 3 4 5 Very Rarely * 

********************************************** :****************************** 



1. People are too easily led 1. 

2. I do not like people^T^get ta^knoty. 2. 

3. People these days have pretty low morliT^feajjdards. 3. 



4. Most people are pretty smug about themselves, 

never really facing their bad points. * 4. 



5. I cannot be comfortable with nearly all kinds of people, 



r 

J. 



6. All people can talk about these days, it seems, is 

movies, TV, and foolishness like that. 6, 



r 



7. People get ahead by using "pull", and not because 

of what they know. 7. 

8. If you once start doing favors for people, they'll 

walk all over you. N$. 

9. People are too self-centered. 9. 

10. People are always dissatisfied and hunting for \ 

something new. 10/ 



c 



10'J 



11. With many people you don't know how you stand. ' 11. 

♦ < * 

\c. You've probably got to hurt someone if you're 

going to make something out of yourself. * 12. 

13. People really need a strong, smart leader. 13. 

14. I enjoy myself most when I am alone, away from 

people. 14. 

15. I wish people would be more honest with you. 15. 

16. I do not enjoy going with a crowd. 16. 

17. In my experience, people are pretty stubborn and 
unreasonable. v 17. 

18. I cannot enjoy being with people whose values are 

very different from mine. 13 # 

19. Nobody tries to be nice. . ig. 

20. The average person is not very well satisfied 

with himeslf. . • 26. 
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APPEWPIX H 



"Evaluation of Inservice Activities Form' 
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SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 1NSEMKE SESSIONS EVALUATION FORM 



(Inservice Session Code No, 



Directions : 



Please record you* social security number and shade in the appropriate cir- 
cles in the "Identification Number Box" on the answer sheet (We need the ID 
number for statistical and computer purposes ONLY). Please respond to the 
items on this evaluation form by shading the appropriate circles (your cate- 
gory or ratiru)) as they correspond to the 14 4 terns. Please use a number 2 
pencil if possible on -the computerized answer sheet. Please write any op- 
tional comments directly in the appropriate spaces provided on this form. 
Your responsesswill remain CONFIDENTIAL. 



★ ★ 
******************************************************************************** 



Thank you 



Years of Teaching Experience* 



#1 



Sex 
#3 



1. (1 to 5 yrs.) 

2. iS to 10 yrs.) 

3. (11 to 16 y^.) 

4. (17 to 20 yrs.) 

5. (21 yrs. and over) 



1. Female 

2. Male 



Educational Background 

~r #5> 1. Bachelor's Degree 

2. Masters Degree 

3. Master's Degree plus 20 hrs. 

4. Master's Degree plus 40 hrs. 

: 5. Master s Degree plus 60 hrs. 



School Corporation Ro le 
#7 



1 . Classroom Teacher 

2. Building Administrator 

3. Other Professional Certified 
Personnel 

4. Parent 

5. Other _ 

[SptfCHyl ; 



Chronological Ag< 



n 

r 
\ 

! 



i. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



(21 to 30 yrs.) 
(31. to 40 >r?-> 
(41 to 50 yrs.) 
(51 to 60 yrs.) 
(61 yrs. and over) 



V 



Ethnic Ortqin (Optional) 



#4. 



1. White 

2. Black 

3. Other 



(Specify) 



Year and Semester 



#6 I. Spring, 1981 

2. Fall, 1981 

3. Spring, 1982 

4. Fall, 1982 



School System Organizational Level 

#8 1. Elementary School 

2. Junior High School 

3. Senior High School 

4. Other 

5. Not Applicable 
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#9 My knowledge of materials and concepts 
presented prior to this inservice session 
v/as: 



(low) 



4 5 
* (high) 



#10 The extent this inservice session increased 
my knowledge about the materials and con- 
cepts is: 



#11 The overall usefulness of this 
inservice session for me is: 



#12 The organization cf the inservice 
session was: 



#13 The clarity of presentations was: 



#14 The expertise of presenters was: 



(low) 


2 


3 


4 


5 

(high) 


(low) 


2 


3 


4 


5 

(high) 


(low) 


2 


3 


4 


5 

(high) 


(low) 


2 


3 


4 


$ 

(high) 


1 — r 

(low) 


2 


3 


4 




(high) 



The strengths of this inservice session 
were (comments are optional): 



For Me the Next Step Now Is 



The weaknesses of this inservice 
session were (comments are optional) 



! r 



The Next Inservice I Would Like Is 
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"Multicultural Needs Assessment Instrument" 
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MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



The M ,uH1cuitwrel Task forte presents this self evaluation/needs assess* 
rent for your completion. It Is ou»* hope that through Its use we can Identify 
contents believed to be essential to the process and Implementation of multi- 
cultural education. 

We seek y:ur assistance and cooperation In completing this self evaluation/ 
weds assessment so that we cw better be able to: 

• assist teachers in the development of multicultural/ethnic activities 
fcr th»ir content areat. 

• establish goals for tte curriculum eas Incorporating multicultural/ 
. ethnic abroach. 

- aiiist tn the de*etop*renr and planning of useful In-service experiences 
relating the multicultural/ethnic approach to education. 

The instrument has been designed to be used with a variety of types of 
curriculum naterials. The teachers should be aware of the following character- 
istics: 

tyjqjtions 1 th rough S are concerned with the d ass/course handbook 

object i v«*s. 

C wtto^s 6 through 16 are concerned with printed and AV materials. 
Qv»st1o ns 17 th^«fQh 28 are concerned with classes and 1n-$erv1ce. 

Q W* Q ns 29 through 33 are concerned with a self evaluation by the 

~ tMtner. 

Q.jest^s M through 33 ara concerned with *U standardized and teacher 

riVeTtritS. 

Division of Secondary Education , 
Warren E. Sreniffan. Direr tor 



Task force nepers: 

Chris Ed;erton 
Carlos Esolsosa 
fran Flt'Trald 
Jin FuMkhcuser 
YtfKe >M*^1ns 
Pa* Smith 
Ptj VanHi'terflon 
Tu'y tyrd 



U5 



\ 



The United State* of America la a nation of individuals with scots* throt ?hout 
the world and a aoclety of many racial, ethnic, language, and cultural heritage 
groups. Understanding and appreciation of that fact and the development in exery 
atudent of self-esteem, prlde t and respect for the /Sijnlty and worth of all ptcple 
are among the goals of social slccnce education. Multicultural educUio.t w'mj t v e 
process a step further to th« recognition and appreciation of diversity wH'ia the *. 
teaching content of eve|y discipline and In the context of the vho^ayflfe ct the 
school. 4 

Contrary to the Idea of a "melting pot" or a single model of American culture 
arrived at througu assimilation, the governing Idea of multicultural education is 
that cultural pluralism potentially enriches the Quality of life for all A^ricji*. 
The coexistence of diverse Individuals and groupa Is recognised as a positive fac- 
tor in a pluralistic society.* 



DEFINITIONS OF KEY TERMS 

Aesthetic Experience s -- pleasing, rewarding. 

Affective Objectives — relating to attitudes and values. 

Cognitive Objectives — relating to the mastery of knowledge. 

Culture — the values-* attitudes, beliefs , and experiences whith Influgnce a 
peraon's thoughts *nd behavior both consciously and unconscious I 

Ethrlc Croup — Individuals shoring i sense of gr<jup idem if Ration, a coma 
set of values, political and economic interests, behavior pit- 
terns, and other cultural elements differing from thoie of other 
groups within a society. 

Multicultural Education — promoting * respect for a wiJe range cultural 
groups «nd enabling all cultural groups to (exper- 
ience equal educational opportunity Multicultutal 
educ«tl>n Is not limited to the study of racial n«n- 




Pluralism a atate of aoclety In which members of diverse ethnica, racial, 
religious v or social groupa maintain an autotumous pert ielp»U^u 
in and development of their traditional cultural or apaclai in- 
terest within the con fine a ot a common civilisation. 



« California State Guide for Multicultural education Content and Context* 




V 



v 

\ 



/lee i ch«ck tha ■cJfool end tha curricula r area of tout primary responsibility. 

V 

g roofcdala V * f larro Koran 

Horth SMi ' W«t Si J. 



•Art P hysical Ed. /Hoe 1th 

~73rel;ro Language E rect Ual Acta 

~U*** J «<« At to S cience 

*"VttVaatlca S ocial Studio 

"~*Muslc S pecial Education 



FAT INC 


checklist nm curricula* content s ouectivu) 


H 

-J X 


J r 




v. 

O . 
A 3. 


*» 

V 














Si Do tne objectives emphasise the enrichment eraatad by multicultural/ 

multiethnic bacV^roundSt 










2. Do the objective* examine and explore differing view* of Ideela and 

realities lelvifsn multlcultural/-vjltlcthnlc groupa? 












3. Do the objectives vlev tha development of tha United State* %e flow* 

lr>z f rem rult leultural/aultlcthnlc groups? 












*», Do the objectives provide for raul tlcultural/molt technic eeathetle 

♦x?«?rl',rtceV7 












3, Vo the objectives promote values, attitudes, and behaviors which 
support ethnic plutall^m? 







* A" 






CHl/.KI IVf TOR iNSTPOCriONAL MATKRIAU 


RATitX 




> C 


c 


> c 




■ 1 


AudloA'lsual M .att»-l*ls— bulletin bosrda, teaching 
aids, recordings, fllns, fllnstrlpt, taped re- 
cordings, video recordings, microfilm. 


as 11 

— « <J 

«* c 
** « 
m » 


S5 

« 

c 


« 

w 
x e 

-« V 
tJ M 


« 

£ 


« 

3 








k> 








■r* «» 


« 

*** M 


J! « 

'* u 


4in 

.a? 


















fl 


•h a 

"1 « 


"H O 
O 

"> nr 














6. 


are the varying world cultures represented* In tha 
lr structlonsl rcateilals? 






















7. 


Do the Instructional materials promote acceptance 
of languages and dialects of the varlnua awltleul* 
tural/nultlethrjc groups? 






















8. 


Do the Instructional materials present modele and 
leader* f roc all cultural end athnle groups? 
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PnOITED MATERIALS 



AVDICAI" 1? M A?, 



RATING 



CHECKLIST FOR INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



rat is; 



j c 

* r 

a. - 

1 ?* 



9, I* the Instructional materials free from atereo* 

typing? 

10. Do the Instructional materlala Include contribu- 
tion* of multtcultural/nultlethnlc gvoupa? 

11, Do the instructional material* avoid Imposing the 
valuea, behaviors, or attitudes of any one f,roup 
on any otlu r t;roup? _____ mtmmmmM . 

12 C t>-> the Instructional materlala help student* re- 
cognlae the uniqueness of every individual? 

13* Ave tho Instructional materials presented In a 
manner that la net condescending to iultu-al/ 
ethnic ktnups? . 

,14. Do the Instructional material* provide for the 
atudy of the historical and cultural develop* 
mrnts of cultur.il/tthnlc groupe? 

13. Do the Instructional fnsterlsls provide for the 
rtudy of the traditions of various cultural/ 
ethnic j^rpufs 7 

16<. Are social group differences presented In v iys 

that will cause students to look upon the nultl- 
cultural cha^ctcr of our nation as a valve? 



CHrCkllST FOK qTRRICl'tw^ pTFlHINTJ AND l\-<fMKE 













17, Does the cun»culu« promote values, attitudes, and behi\l3rs wliich 
support ethnic pturallsra? 








* 




18. Does the curriculum help students cx^nlne dlfferencts vlthin an* 
emont; ethnic .roups 7 V_ 












19. Doe* the curriculum foster attitudes supportive of cultural dr'-Ovrii, 1 
and other deinocr.it Ic ldials and \alue-? 












20, Do the rurrlcular offering* prov.de for the process of positive gul* 
' turalAelf Identification? 












21. Do the curricular offerluga a^^w tha contributions f roc* multicultural 
Multiethnic iroupst , 












22* Do tha eurrUaler of faring* axaAlna tha dlfferaAg valuea auong ouUi« 
Cultural/taultlethnlc groups? _\ 
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CHECKLIST FOR CURRICULA)! OFFtfllfJCS AMD TM-SPUVTCS 


J t: 


V 

=! 

J, u 






\ 
I 

! 


> 












2?, io cjrrf ctilnr offering r^^-nisc different cUftLeets? 












24. Do tha eurrlcvlar offerings provide for tht improvement of conreunica- 

tln 11- !i*_t't—i ^ult UuU.MT.il/TMttlr rhnic rr^uos? 












25. Do th» curricular offfrlny. stud/ tho United r tatos as having dc- 
veU"H fr--. -M!eieulU~al/r jUicttnlc ~rcu:*s? 



r.MPCKUiT roi» i?.-n:VTrr, rRrrARAriofi 













26. Do*s the school have systtrstieAco-prehenjive, mandatory, end* con- 

tlvjlrr rMl'.i'.'.t-n.: an J «uli - 1 '*j»ff drvelo.'-t'ir pro^rin*? 












27 # Do the staff dr selopxmt pro^rars provide opportunities for learning 
how to create snd select rultlcthnU instructional ~ttcrials sn-J how 












( to Incorporate 't!nU c '^*»nt Into cui riculun r.U'* r * j 1 *. 

23. Do the staff dcvclop-.tnt prcrjrais provide opportunities for partici- 
pants to c/plorr Mm lr "attitudes an) feelings about their own ethni- 
city .T.d cUur^? 



?9. Do<-s the Jichool provie 4 * a diversity of materials for teaching student: 

of aU r i?t If Iiu'-jI/ 'lfrlet'.nlc srours? ) 

30. Do yv>ur bulletin boards create a classroom atnosphcre reflecting nc« 

c^tv-irec *u | rf"> ct for r ilUculttiral/r mUIcHmiIc ? rouM? 

31. to your strategies help students examine differences within and aroont; 



32. Is the appreclatlen of ethnicity Incorporated in instructional plans 

raM -.r tHn .Wny uppl< ent-.ry or a'MlHye? 

33. Us the trachlnr strategics mkr u&c of local cotnnmlty resources? 













y , ■ 

34. Arc the teat items relatively fr*e of a vocabulary that has different 
^renh^ for dlffrrcnt rultUulrural/muJ ticthnie r/rouoa? 










• 


, 33. Is the examiner free of biases that night affect the student's ro- 

rpcnses7 
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W CHECKLIST FOR r/ ALU AT ION TF.CKMQVES 
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— rf 1 — 

Uhen the- following evaluation techniques are uned *o det«roloe student 
•chievewent and progress, this checklist app'.lts: 

Standardized test Discussion 

Teacher nuide test Projects 

Individualised testing DrlU and recitation 

Educational gar.es 












36. Do evaluation technique* t*ke i«t*'*e« ount flfferencrs it; %aiuAs# 
attitudes, and experiences ef individual student*? ' 












37. Are the evaluation techniques used to enhtnee social p*r itrl, >«t Un 
sKills of a variety of raulticultural/".ult lethnic ba, - h !.:t »* 












38. Are evaluation technlquee use4 which loauie that atuder.ts unJerstand 
what Is ask*»d of thc«7 



Ceeatentst 
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"Locally Validated Listing of Multicultural Resources" 
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fkeel CI. Co*v»kiMS 
1*|1i:k te«e>t~tten The Civil 
ls*»tS Wt»eWMt 

Inx/tlo^t'* frltainict 

AOs*: Snan to Civets (tenet) 

If It* %i» (<r »s r»t 

ftU Urtk 1* Auric* H ;Ury 

Ulrica filk Wei 
fMllr fit** trip 
Rtl1t/*"S Irvunl the m»fU 
AMtfLrre* L»*rterfh 
At Jfriei* l»»«y 

VlfTfA Script 
AMce* A/t 1*4 blUrt 

fclOKt R»t9£fc*e« 

Attfkm MHO h/thS 
Asit* f l»l Wli X 
'Win* U» f lock 
An 0* 1ht Po*t 
I r A t**ltlontl#*elM 
ftvr fttiltts tf hraci 

irAt*..*tte*t1 
. for rV.lltt* Of itr/l 

t r A Ci*;itlQRi1 "tHi 

fPuf fVllkS if JlWn 

fcltfinct IsNocUtts 
Prefiltstf floci Achie»i*ent - 

fctttvt liter lifts 
htf lies tf »**u Aclit»tr*<it • 
|1«tt Sits It 

frllfKt Assoc mvs 

frtftlf, tf !»*:» Achte»nent • 

UWf*i Assoc ktts 
hr**'.M «> tlitk Aihievt^ewl - 
Aici«ntr> tin C^r at 

A ftrtVs Pi top 

It f * l» Kjt«1 At#rici 

AiltUWI*. HIS 

Afrki* Ctaeilmt, • « $10 XlltVI 



Oiily 



lift if Ancient tf/pl 



ffttlc V.vliei 
Cttolc Swlics: 
AoeMu 



lu feopie tf 



*«ru** hiejnt 

*»sh. A r*TW Htnt«.f 

Mttltff A*ff1cm h*rtt4-3« 

lint,"*" H« t *et 
IheoVwno* Ct«rr«t«ct 1* 
IHt'itwre: Putt* if tic 

«e Shell Ovtrcect 

Country 

Mit,h1**M *Jl10 fr^jCtMl 

Alye-'«r*; «n h^rn Histor* ttl. 1 

tfifhlifM imo rVodwetioti 
Alventurt! in ncjro "Mlif til. 2 
The frtunek C*Jl'«t *•*»•# 

m man 

. Tht Alory if aejro Ml* too 

Amlm Anlerso* 
Sprltutfl 

Percy flit* «n| OrtMStrt 
Nre* I *•*»■ Selections 

Iteotrl ItmsUIn 
list It J«i? 

\ AjtU Records -^tw 
\ « refill of llegr* lifVNss*fcm 

lktMtni(tton '.k9r<» Civil ^ 

\th\*Ml Tsur?, Jr. 

As icrvtaro S«ti It 

TMM1 Ntt« 

Ccom»u\rM4M: Pith t» 

R«1ph 0«fH'*bfrftitSf 
ike >oor ^w^t'l to^tr 

tltU • ClwlttSlfll iurtt 

C.H. Debr«h \ 

Af'fUl« M<rlW$* Ase*UI« VJ'O 
Vl1ltf«« IK* 

Ihil ll H^J^MMry..,.Afru # 
CllflMtfan ••»^*wn4 > . » 
TAc Plimt Junior IrowA 



IA00SWU • CtMli*^ 

tllllbCtd lOrtt* U frtrtrx 
1, l< Nftjl 

CllliWth WM 

AnOI FtrtwM, Fret K*« 

Alllllm r\»HUhti^ Cor^lflr 
1IH AfriClA t*f*r I*n«t 



north torlcw !«1U« irtr«:i 

lMfTKt CMfMnyi 
IwRlhlM 

Cdueitlonj' Ini-lit* 
• Uci Stwlirt. tUtfltc Cw)Ur<& 
tf tocrut 



Arffwlttflfl, AncUM liol In 
CttrlM) 

AfCltut Apertctfl CivHItitlont 
All AftlMleW Of M^ro P:*try for 

Vffing f cop It 
IM Afthtfltl 

TM Astefltl: fUtttr Cnfuntu 
the Autcblo«riphy tf Mitt J«rtt 
PlltaJt 

tt/Oftl tht B'm«» ' ^ 
|l«a Astr1ani1Ur«turt 
WnfrAirt C«U«iy to Indu 
Itoitr T. Vtthlnotofl 
IvUMit Oevotloni - with 
trtAilttton 



Iwrml |iv| ftt Feoolt 

IVfMt IM Ncplt |M lAtlf Cltltt 

Usti lytttn - Aolt rii/fty IrlU 

Cklllrtf of tur 4 l Africa , 

TM Cdlllrtt of Urbth Afrk* 

OtlM 

CA1M 

OlfM Pwrut 

Carsiflls*: kh«t loo Jho-jll Knew 

About It I Why 
Confuclin CfMfltt with (ri'sltUoot 
COAtrlttt 1h Mlttrit 



Covntrlti Of tht **r Cut « Ur«*l 

Countrtti tf tht Net* lt«2 • iyru 

Countrltt of the ht*r Cut - Tmrwf 

Cbtturt rrujtct I1nk» 

CitchotlovikU Li*d P*oplt 

llirjr of Anne fr«nk 

Ctjrpt: Tht ftttwoUc of tm hi It. 

tplc Of Kin 

Ciplorlni Turkey 

MthtrwK of Jtptn 

ftU Cr«ft» for Ucrtd frltrwiiip 

CtMCllc. An»r»cifl S'.'lf 

ritlft ind tht VilUy of J«/rt«i 

Mvnlu f>*nu «Hth triiuW(«oni 

Nlltory of V»*fic«n f<U ^-.it 

Tht NHtory of tht *Uc& r«n n 
IM Uailcd SUtct 

Tht Ibo 

Tht loo of lUfrt 
M1t 

!N1t * Hitloni of Tod</ (itn«\) 
Iftlltnj Clo&il CAicttion Proitct 
InlllM tf NO'th Strict 
luttlt A Stru^le* for Sum til 
Jitm: Its Hjhc <nt |t« f-ot«t 
JcrtrMlm tnl tht Ju«««« 
Aht Jortm V«11»y 
tint Icdiy 



WtTM >tOC • Ctntiruttf 

Ittft^ttf 1gs»thtr 
Ufffttli for CvfQtnt 
lift It Urotl 

Hi l*/ili Tht I ml «n< Tht Ptoe1( 
Kin «nl All Artie • A«tr1ein Inllm 
Hry frltiili CoohW^ 

NteJWlist Mi Hun 

flit inl Mtt 
Mlc ml UltoM 
lot *«fn 

'filtitjn: l*U iH Vttt 

T>t AMfl lo tiploriKon* • 

AMrfun tnl Rtitun 
H*r\f H HtCk in| K»IU 

TAt frv')* 

|KlW fovtrty brtm Collide 
IbH1I4 Itwfh A1 ThrwtUtt 
Semtt tf J«f*A 

Urt\ tf Attt: An CuflrtMtlt* tf 

frtipIRo 
kt Pfir fetpit frto 
$Alnlo*9^th^ (vith IrtntUtloi*^ 
lotft of t Nopto 
' lev! Auk 
lovAIAilti teflon 1* Irtntltlon 



SovtMitt A«U: SI Alport 
Tot lt< <ft Union 

Soviet Union: SO ftefl of Jorruritn 

Soviet Union: Its SOtn ^nr.i»«rsiry 

Tel Aviv inl the Ccisul riitn 

TAtllim: *lts rfasic its 'fctplo 

This Is Isrtel 

To It A l!lr- 

IMfttf Vorll Miles 

|6SAt fools, Hirkfts inl Stoats 

USSR: Mtttlnf inl Hone ll*p 

USVt: Schools ind n^«er Act«-1tiM 

Villus tnl City In Turkey 

VHIict In toll*: ""fail Cttl i"l intu 
Curies) 

Vllltee Life In Inlll 

Vlftttt life In Inlli Ml l/lon 

tfhet Is frtjMlict? 

UMte rv, *n4 IMun the t\r%% 

Conucts 
the Sforll's Criitett lelHlons 
A Tt* F k mer In the Nory Csist 

Pirt I ml U 

The 
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Atlthllft tmCiltere 
kill tens tf the Ifcrll 
lit At Its rttr ««l Us le?*cy 
lotmbdlOA u SKlote^y; 
Q H kUnci of trot.es 

itt'i Cvltwril Rtttlwttm 
ftrltf, A*v Cult ires 
fgtllM ¥ P*t4|r<«tl 



PHL rilmtrft 

fjiplolin^ tht ^rhs cf frfjvtlct 
• AloorltUs 
wrrtn flhloit frwJjit Ms 
Hh*t l/prrjrtlt.t* 
M^t^ff* iO St^t* History 

Ihe Arrn.^rrlein': Qv^st for 
t«K«ttm 
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PUAAC ATAAA - Continue! 

toxyclopf Hi IrUmnlei C4. Cot. 
Atfrccs In Inerscm History 
lur tlhnlc Herltiot: Sudlinf Crtti 
Vt Shtll *rerfonet T>>e )Ike Strvtflo 

Por Ctttllty 
Aush Towirl Credo* 
Silvery In Plinutlon V1r«in1i 
The Slot True 
People ml Tft«1r Custom* frv* 

iMKhcl Kwts to Sfc>icrieer$ 
folk tilts of II ICR fecriet, 
John Henry: An Anerkin leoen| 
Aspects It 1i Tie rVkifftc 
U Chevest Dm Stojwl* 
ft to ts f tpsnc 
VtM} A Cspmt 

Tht Tisidv- Jtont *lt Peoolo 1n 
• Spoce Aoe Vorll 

t«j1 fOOl: TM Cor.tr Uv»* tons of Hick 
AftCrUlM to Arertcii w.'OHftt; 

Afrlct • South of tht Smmt 
AisU or t*»t lUIn Forest »n«its 
A* Adit Vltusl History of tooricm 

ftU fvslC 
ITeeA CoU Husk m Anerla 
Ptoftle m4 Their Ausk 
Oourtft 

Tht Nirlen) AenilSSinct ml ItyOffcJ 

Urli rusAltj 
•Vtts tr4 fottry 

V1U1 Cltvmnl 
PtttS iM rvrtry 

T>t Aeirt tf AolAtJ 

Journey Acrost Aussli 

CMnt After XV o 

Jtpen: A*U # S t*onwik ^perc-vrr 
HI riies^flo 

llnntr If Ihe In/Ill^ Jui-jlt 
tnlllt Its FifrM It* Wrvlvel 



Sevth £«li: The |n|l*n Su=cortir«nt 
The Nlleist's h>« look 
Ptrslin U«lf: ?nt UnO ino Its 

People 
f f A flucitionet **i*t 
four fenllies of Isnet 
■ lirtol: Cross Rotes of history 

Currtnt Affiln fi1«s 
Tridu'iM ml hitlonjlisrt m lUct 
Africa 

The OIUPPtirinQ Tribes of Cew-Crof* 

?n run iooo 

Dinner In Wist Africi 

Sttrch Co* lite A ll««*t/: froul 

Htrlttee lro« West A'rici 
Shiftlftf Sinds of the Smel 
I C A Ctfucitionjl rdit 
four Femiltet of un/i 
Africi: An CM to khltc Rule: 

m. rsi« loop 

Otnner In tw> Pnslipoines 

-tksw^LlIss I 900 
Ssnoo 'mlly «m1 
Tht lltck Uper;ence 
OOlOCtClon of tht JipontM'AfStffSCtflS 

Tht Sovlit Unicm unl, CuStirs 

lAl History 
IvsslfiLjrt Us ftttlHtoi 
Hissli's Psiy Fi A *s 
Ithlm tht limboo Cu-Uln 
ChfM*t Hc« look 
I C A MucVlon*! »*fli« 
C*#r Failles of JJpi" 
fenflilesh • llrth of « Pmon 
IM1I i%l Mist' 1 ! 
AlHlt Cist U^dite 
Asll Af»«r fl«tn*» 
lletnm: iht M».er(lir^ 
AVkm Hlitory *ft * Urwm Influx* 
ACHci In ftrtwnt 



KM • Continued 

IM$ of Changei ■« Africa 
Tft* Tim Sprits of laloM 
tboj Fin? AnerlCdnS 
file) 

fodUoS *t KftD America 
Cube: *• ft«fl of CitU 

tu*rgt*g Indenssle 



Search for H«ck U*ntitjr: Icol* I 
TM Roto forks Story 
Fvt fllsntrlo 
Tbo 

fH. file) and «Cord 

MlnorttUl H4#t Made Arenca Croat 

fH fllmtrlF 
Contributions of Italians 



WtST StOC 



futily fltontrlee 
HI1|rO» Around the uorld 

Aoer'cin feeeeot 

Inc Rnisn 

Cum it Affelrs f II** 
(riltt In vrgjnt^ed aeligion: Mew 
Reliefs. Old Traditions 

AIM XMM CCmJAU«t(OAI 
Christian* e«0 Jews 

tarre* Ithleet Froductions 
The $Hck end hm» Statue 

Coca -Cole 

•Itch CuRrdlais of Freedoa 

SlngU CdwCatlM OlvH'Oft 
Leading AntriCM N« 9 rcej 
Iftf/clepedla Iritifnu* H. U>rp. 

DM legrp In Aeencen History 

Scholastic Midlines. Inc. 

Scholastic's Hack C j Hurt rrngrou 

lfirre<< Schleat Productions 

V*t Is frejudice» 

teaching Ptlfiwrct F1I*S 

A Kit toe Of fteiigrants - America, 

Tm Melting Rot 
Anou*? of a Hot 
CiettO Lew 'end Order 
'Currtnt Affairs Flint 
fitv toe Is for Blac» /&cr«c«ns 



Students 1u Revolt 
Robert francoeur 
Alternate Stytes *»rnage 
ftp* «>rt Tines 0 
Tht Km American VMlh 

educational Vtlvitles 
Momeh f IOMtr\ 
tar tht fcltt J 

roll Teleey*r the Trthes of Africa 
tonic an* Culture 
Educational Research Croud 
Spotlight oo harry Sell font e 
V The Center foAbssette Studies 
la* Orleans Uli 

Songs Of Love, tuck. Anlaeli and 
HaflC 

Motivational frog, ewaing douo 
The Uotlc Sow-ds of Inoia 

Alan Lemu 

Morld library of Folk and Primitive 
Laura Bowlten 

Indian Music of tho Southwest 
food gy 0*e and Ossie 0««is 
tho foe try *»f Lengiton Hugnes 
To Make o foot Hack 

Reed by Otsie Divis and Ruay Ore 
To Make o foot Hack. The »«Jt 
Heat of Countce Cullen 
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«ST $IK Continued 

JrftfttOA. we I don 

Cd't Trotdonct 

A Mats*; Son 

Mrwhery AwirC Ivorus. inc. 
Julie of tn* IfcWes 
ajMtory A*»rd flee r4i w. 
TIM f tenet of Jwiior » vun 
SowWry Award Pecordt, Inc. 
VM frvrpeter of ftrtkm 
tow*ery Awrd R«i.or«i» t Ind. 
Ihtllatk Fear I 

■Trioery Avard Records, Ind. 
Slnf Otwn tM Moon 

tevtory Atrtrd Fr:ord>. 

Inddow af a lull 

Uucotlonal 6es<o A > !*■ Cross 

Oflluri) Filnstrip 
Roily life (M<i^: A Cr>ss Cultural 

Affroe^) 
CajutOtlonal 0eti9«. 1^ Cross 

CoUuril FtlnSinP 
NofU ond Culture (Man- n 

Crou Cultural ^oproacft) 
lotltnel Association of Uucat-.oMl 
. |rO)dtastert 

Series 1 the Wry* of <Mnk<nd 
Rational Association cf locations! 

iroodcasters 
Series 2 The Mays of Mankind 

•roller 

Lends and feople 

Mttrorolltan Museum of Art 
TV Treasures of Tuienirwun 

lye (ate ftlesirloi 
France: A Regional Study 

fducetlonal Filrstnps 
Introduction to France 

•tor— end Swanne fuss»M • 
Npn'.«S<1ot-KicUcl ano/the tasove 

Country 
lye (ate Filnstrips 
Spain: A Regional Stjtfy 
Kenneth and rVrjorle Russell 
Witter lane" 



Society for Visual Creation. Uc. 
living In China Itfey 
mtted Learning 

India • nations of Today (series) 

lye Cote P«dU. Inc. 

Republic of fMie 

Cye Cete NJU. !nc. 

The Middle Cast' A Regional liudy 

Currrnt Affairs f'lrs 

Israel: A Struggie for Survival 

• FA Cdvcational **dle 

Atrlca: Focus on Culture 

fducetlonal Direction |nc Cye Gate 

Series 
Mexico - Regional Study 

tjnden tending Unlco. Mexican 

ChrtstMS. Camivil in ."e«iCO 
detebery A*ard Records. In^. 
Th» Upstairs f»x. 

Current Affairs Filrs 

Coreunist foland »" a Cnengirg i .rose 

Mwle StrIP: A nlrs Inc. e«cluS«ve 
The Ciary of Arne f rtrx 

Current Affairs e t1rs 
Cjrrunist Cftlna* Asio'i First 

Superpower 
encyclopedia tn'annica Ed. Corp. 
M «>>n; loron'.c r;recie 
Cncyclo^Hla Rritjnnica £4. tiro. 
Scutfi Aila: Region m Transition 
Current Affairs 'il*s 
Iran in Transition 
fovea tldnal |nrieft-»nt Materials 
Crisis m Iran: lerror. Tor-fnt. 

Tens ion 

Current Affairs flint 

TribultS* and nationalism 1" Hack 

Africa 
Gertrude Frvicsch CV.reth 
Songs and Oences of Vcat Lake 

taejiom 
to (do nee Associates 
the faerlcan Indian: A Stspossesse* 

feople 



HOT $"?£ - Continued 
la'a^di feter 

As LOS As tno Crass Still Growl 
tVltl-MfdU frdJuctions 
skecn In the Anrncen solution 
lift Cfvtatlonal Prvdvtttont 
i la the Cntl tfir 



C,>-or4t Industrial 

Fanous Fltriota of iiencan 

loelvtion 
P«,lt1~ftdle frcim-tlons 
The 0t»tr Fortyrontrs 

Ideational Audi* -»lsaa» 
tKOAjtruwtlon 



tncyCoredla Irltannlca educational 

Corp. 

Alaska: the Rig Land a«? ReoPle 

Current Affairs Fllws 

'Mle: Another Jonwnlst ijotnoie 

In LAtln Anenca 
{nc/clopedla Irlisnnice Id. CorP. 

Neurit: Tht Win State 
SW«V?ry A*«rd Records, Inc. 
Anos Furtunt. Free Men 

Tno Center For Ussette Studies 

Seguoyal 

As Ve Ste It 



yon w. * 

Ifrleen Continent - Soutnem Regicn 

aildren of Chl«a 

|ret*erhON Of K*r. 

MepIS: Cwrd1*nl Of the Ljnd 

frederkk o»jgias 
l^ekor T. Wasn1«gto« 
India and ftoMstM- l«rdt ^'i 
African Continent: An Introduction 
Ulna: le«j fccrle 
Africo Auek»»s - Mod<»^ mgerla 
Sovthcast Asls Story • ?«ole 
Itstem lurope: An l«l*cJuCt1on 
frdde'lcl Owglas- Fa t I y 
feoderlck Mugles t* t n 
bjuei^ *toi I «*t *^ i 
VMt Color A>e T*'l 
the IftlM Stone 
jeut eV«on jThrscn 
*HI Africa (irnya. Ta^. 
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m t»l*e« In life and I 
uflans »f tKly Anor sto 



> ISC 

Apptals to Santiago 
The frejudlce Fllei 
discovering Jail 
IsM I" two worlds 
T»m Mc*1cjn.Aoerlean: uentaie and 
Destiny 

Ko'ClulZko: An Ac*nc«« fortralt 
Harriet Tulran ard tne yn4e»ground 

Railroad ?art I 
Hirrle' Tut-on a-d V* U^croround 

unreal Fart 11 
Islam: the frophet and the Feople 
Cy« of tho Stem 
Tnonk You Ma'« 

Minorities: Wt»t*s A Minority? 
In Search df Xy*v" 
vtiltkoltuiel Iducatlon 
Hack Dialect 
I Have A Oreau 
Martin Luther RM 
berth M«rl(*n Indians T^i/ 
follow the Rorth Star 



ICblA CEMTCR * CSC - Continued 

Troll of Tears 
The Indians 



tft Ain't What Ve Was 
• 111 Cosby fn Frrjudlce 



ISM tASIC uArNT Off Ut 



1^3 



Aft: African American 

Art and lthn««s 

•lack Arlllls on »-t vol. 1 

ievised edition 
•lack Artists en Art Vol 2 

Advised eJtucn 
The Rlack Sdldler (U19-I81S) 
Hack Hcccn In The Arwd Forces 
(bony tress 

Ceoluatlon CjlddHnes *or mid* 

cultu'al-ftjlttractel tducation 
Individual Oiffertr.ces- tu t«&e.'t«r;e 

In Hunan Re U lions for ChiUren 
Moesores of Social FsychologUal 

Attitudes 
fodego^er^tt* Oppressed 
A Pictorial History *f Slack 

Scrvlce«eft <16I>-I>70) 
A fletorlal Hhtory of RlKk 

Soldiers In IN? 'Jilted 

StaUs (U'?-1vc9j 
Providing it-'? *l;mlgU^j1 

Currlcultn Cipentnces 

Aoot* cf Tvo tNrk pirt«e Sarneait 
KlJ^ri - f4)uri td*l«»r ft lull 
t Cllbert h . 'Hasr^erk* uurn<on \ 

The L*n1vers1ty of Hicmflar. P*n*jrw 
For educational \Kv» r tun » lies 

Thf African tff^rieiwe 

•lad Iifei1rr.» P#ri 1 

Heck lip*r!fr-<.e Fa.t t 

OeVtlu|t1r.g At A fen en 



feeing Issues of Fattly Living 
The Slack A-aerkan Cupcricnct 
•lack Mayors Of Selected Major 

American Cit»es *■ 
• lack nursing Fiene'r!. t-#iers, 

4nd4R>ganUers IU.'J-HaO) 

flying - a Career, 7oUs *itn 

Airline Fi'tOts 
How to Celebrate the lofi") A'ro- 

AjnerlCSn History ^Vntn. ?Uri, 

Ideas, frogrjrs 
Photogrjpns of 3ei»t.lrd Black 

A-ner icans of t*i* Past 
Maticnal Afro-*? erica* History »tontn • 

Antl-Sls«ery p^allions 

national Afrd-fc-«rican His 4 .orv "mtn 

Stories A50ul Sel«:*.ed L.-dti*iS 
datlonal Afrp-A-r'on HlS'.sr* 

r«ont^ • Stones Aaout Selected 

I»4Ck Fotillles 
Uatlc^al Afrd-AtfMctn H«ST3ry 

rlofith - Fiwlry t rjfl Host!/ Uu^ 

Studenfi of America 
MttOAJtl AfrO-Afwricin MiStorv 
. ikMth • A lee* «t lr,*e't»'-s 

and Discoveries 
H4l1ow> Afrn-Wrkaft Mis«o^ 

r\>f«:n ^kj»*Hj «.nt-. *fl Pia<j*s 

to Selected dlac* nncri'«».s 
National Afro Am r*t «n Mistnrv 

rtontii • lOi'.JfaUnur • dmr*n»er- 

Ing Our Md'Hvgu 
MatlOMl AfrO-Afr It *n HISltry 
t MS0.-1 • Point »n|t bf Tn.VM <-t 
~ Artists for '.1 » tiJ Tr*r 
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CUt USfC CAM! orriCt • Continued 

IN tUllM Ant*t<«n Cip«r»t«co 
*TN Jipinoif Aftortcin C bOtr Unco 
T*f J^|%k A«trlc«n (« pen met 
Rrftclnff, N»lhtr*w«d I«J Forty - 
P* Story of 4 Ilia vino Doctor 

TN Mnlun Anorlun tiomtact 

IkjittOJttiirot tducotion 

At btlvt Artrtcin (iHnmt 

IN HHik Am Hem Cipcwnct 

IN Mr Of tM I lick Crurth 
IfVOsptCt «ft0 ?rolPKt 

IN Pu«rco ttcM dptrtinct 

Joloctid Dock Sports I -nor ti Is 

Sot* Corroftts •« Ccvtmmntt In 
AMtftitt* 

tai Concepts of • Hjlticuliurt 
CurrtCuiu* 

rv itNic studies 

■X Itirth *«« Idtr.t'f teuton 
fettle* t ton 19 0C-<t 

A*lt1Cl>ltur«} ftfudt On frsOwrctS 

1*4 Services 

lllsfM CM Wren tn i n c »st Society: 
fcfitCttOM of I Mt*l Arvrican 
rtrent It tntnkstmre, 

Teitoco»s: * Sociil »e:rvsibittty, ' 
A TMnkSfivin,) ?i Jn "»4 

tlKk. Upcritnct »n vMUrens 
lacks 

*0 Mstory UhU: A >.wdy In 
Centrist 

Hit ttports £.0. i»S VA 

RiltM>n1c Carrie. Unit*. 

Mesry, Inttr-tdWte Ini b*:V£iry 
lertts. A Pfcdol Pn m tn n*Jti- 
CtMtt MerfUfc Scrim (« report*) 

A*rt~A»ertein AOC 

AfrvAatrlcAo Feeder SC1I2 

A'fo-Asrr tci* Indtr SE1M 

All About reoolo *nd Plices 



Avuw Cfcerkctcrt 
CM Kit* ef All Unds 
Develop!*? Atsfircn Skills 
fotMi Int. Sot til Studies tol. 1 
Focjs Int. Scc»:l StjCits vol. 2 
I nolens 

Tno Mi l\>tt firsts K-1 
TN Nt look Crtdes 2-) 
HrflOcgllurt Storlts 
Pleyt for T uo 
Itstirth 4fld Study Skills 
Ao Couol Chence 
fighting Otscrtamltlon 
Toe Stcrtt of fcotiosre 
frcn Itctsn To fiurihsn 

Identifying Stilso In Children's loots 
Identifying »Jc1s* in CnH1*»r s fi^«s 
ftoclsn *nd Sons* in tnilorvn * &<x,n 

No. 1 I 2 
IMcmindlng Instltu* vMi Picisn 
Cducitlon *m Xocisjh 
lUCiii in tocriCi iM p«C» To CGQit it 

Art - A Cross Cvlturil ^proicn 

Ft^tly: A Cross Cut tun! Study 

People Ord Olllt'jrt A Cr." 

CulU^i A*pr04Cn/ 

telly Ltfc (Kin; a Cross Cultural 

leslc AeedS (Kin: A Cross Culturil 
Apffwch) 

Socltl OroinWitton (Mm: A C»-oss 
Culturil APCrOKh) 

fc.ys Int. Sociol Studies 

P*i4t t)t**nUry Hick StO^lfS 

Afro-Ai lm fu hurt S-UJ'*l (tutocsi) 

Gmt AnerlCA (rtitfln^ «nt*r books \ 

tot't hiu r«c»s 

rKUrc-fic on Aids* (Itssoft pirns) 
Hit* IntflAns (torkftoot) 



ISAA J«!C CAAAf Off ICC - Continue* 
Abots (rtsourxt fu<0<) 
SlAf II Oo Alow* ut's Co Plicts 
V«Uts. tfcotlon an j the StwJy 
•f Oth<r Cultures 

NlMlnf Jtrttice for All (Stuftnt 
wrAboot) 

Vtllon Noes (r«*4Jrf c*nur books) 

AMU i A rliUltp Rinoalpn Ir.stltutt 

••Mnd tN Heidlin*s 

CtMnuNlCAttons Across Cut turfs A 
ttport #n Cross *Cu I tun I <\tf:* 

iMtAo U Rulttcult-iril Cducirion 

Scxlta Adtf lUcitm In Pnpulir 6lS«l 
ItJtfort I9o4-;9/» 

tAt Afrftin Up«rlenct 

All About totalis, feo^Ie, Cvtnts. 
TMftfS 

•lUck UPCrttnct Port 1 
Ihck Ciptrlenct Part 2 
TN ||«ck Kin In Amnci 
IlKks In llrly Anencin HlSWry 
(hacking *tm Out ind Sljntnl 'to |» 
ChtlOrtn All Over tne Vortd 
^.COftSUMr's Guide for Kids 
•owlopinfl Posum Self Ahinneis^KO 
OtvtloplAf Posttivt Self Aworcncss 4-0 



lwryd«y Is A SpkUI Oiy (Uci book) 
r«aous Arvncirt |ndt/M 
finding TTur Own Roots 

How T» f )no 4 nd Hrisurf Bus tn 
Tcxtbcwks 

•Wish Cuitr*s 

Kocolng Tour 004/ Al1»« i^ ,«J1 

A «ld*s Cutda to Und*rs Uroing Pirfnti 

Ungj4?v Dtvtlornent P«rt I 

fit no «nd TOurs 

*f Sody Xom It Works 

ttltffr Of Tounq SUckS 

loots of T*o lUa -ir *t S«^ei-ts 
A*Jors • tJ^ir A --*' A ,i iter: 
A. *H«shnork* uo«iiCn 

ToicMno, tftt Hick (i;irtcne« 
Tuff Stu'f 

2CV\ Ctntyry n #c | Pfrvo^iltttes 
Tou Cin Oo It 
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